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Revelation and Responsibility 
The Biblical Norm of Social Behaviour 


by WALTHER EICHRODT 
Translated by JOHN BricHt 


THE GREAT UPHEAVAL of our whole western culture, and the resulting 
chaos with which the last years have confronted us, has aroused wide- 
spread questioning and doubt whether the hitherto existing order in 
which peoples and classes have lived together possesses any solid basis, 
or whether it exhibits such grievous defects that only a thoroughgoing 
correction of them can save it from complete collapse. Philosophers, 
natural scientists, and state economists are seeking new ways and ad- 
vancing proposals and programs which, it is claimed, will transform our 
world and lead to recovery. But their opinions differ widely and con- 
tradict one another at many points; for each has his own view of man’s 
nature and destiny, and must necessarily, therefore, arrive at results other 
than those of his colleagues. 

And that has had the effect of making the Christian community of 
today deeply uncertain what attitude she ought to take toward the revo- 
lution which she is witnessing. Too long has she relied upon the opinion 
of the experts, who saw the evolution of our civilization in rosy colors 
and proclaimed its unceasing progress. The more strongly she is now 
aroused to a mistrust of advice and programs which come to her from 
without, the more urgently she feels obligated to examine carefully the 
catchwords and party lines which confront her in such a variety of forms. 

But, then, does she possess a standard which would enable her to 
venture an opinion on these questions? Does the divine truth, which 
has been disclosed to her by the revelation of God, have also a norma- 
tive significance for the social problems of today? Many Christians 
shrink back from an affirmative answer to this question. They fear that 
this would be to open the way to a misunderstanding of the real purpose 
of the divine revelation: to turn the search for deliverance from slavery 
to sin and the burden of guilt into an attempt to find a prescription for 
bettering the external condition of human society. 

The danger of such a misunderstanding of the divine message of sal- 
vation certainly cannot be denied. On the contrary, it is a threat wher- 
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ever the message of the gospel is made into an ethical code designed to 
show man the way to self-realization. But we are not thereby excused | 
from enquiring earnestly whether God’s gracious act which rescues ) 
sinners from eternal destruction, does not also disclose basic presuppo- 
sitions for the mutual relationships of peoples and classes, and reveal 
indispensable guiding lines, the disregard or neglect of which might bring : 
down bitter revenge. | 

Now it is unquestionable that the divine revelation upon which the , 
church is founded pronounces a very definite judgment concerning man : 
and his destiny. While it brings to light the sin and lost estate of man, ; 
it also indicates the original intention of God in creating him, and the | | 
goal to which he is destined according to God’s will. Any separation of ) | 
man into body and spirit is completely foreign to this revelation; it views | 
him always in the inseparable unity of his spiritual and bodily existence | 
as a totality, who, with all the compass of his being, is summoned to the 
service of God, but who has just as totally departed from his true destiny } 
and fallen under the dominion of powers hostile to God. But this makes | 
possible an understanding of the present plight of man which must be 
of fundamental importance for every attempt to define more closely 
the course of action proposed for him. To mention only one thing, the , 
question of a belief in a melioristic evolution, which looks to the natural | 
goodness of man for the realization of his task, becomes from that point 
of view impossible. 

It therefore becomes clear how fatal it would be if the church were ) 
to believe that the social question could be referred for decision, as a 
purely technical problem, to specialists. Rather this question reaches 
deep into the common Christian belief concerning the world and man- 
kind. In order to answer it, it is not sufficient to examine the teachings | 
of nature, or of history, or of philosophy. Rather the decisive course for | 
the church will be for her to turn to the sole place from which full clarity 
can be gained regarding the destiny which God has prepared for man: 
the biblical record of revelation. Here alone is the redeeming will of 
God in Christ Jesus made known to her as the basis of human existence; | 
here alone may she gain normative guidance for her social activity. 


I 
Now the New Testament obviously gives us only a little light, and that 
indirectly, concerning the civil order under which men must live. The 
law of love, under which all dealings of the Christian are to be placed, 
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indeed regulates the life of the congregation of Jesus Christ completely, 
but it remains essentially passive with regard to the regulations of the 
state. To be sure, the duty of obedience and of intercession is here en- 
joined upon the Christian (Rom. 13; I Pet. 2:13 ff., etc.). But over 
against the decadent state, misled into criminal misuse of its power, the 
New Testament places only the readiness to suffer on the part of the 
Christian, who obeys God rather than man, and awaits the interven- 
tion of God who shall judge the blind rulers of the world (Rev. 13 f.). 
There is no word concerning co-operation on the part of the Christian 
in the laws of the state which regulate human relationships. Of course, 
the immediate reason for that was the fact that the members of the early 
church lived under a state which permitted them no opportunity for 
direct influence in its government, but relegated them to the position 
of passive subjects. 

But it cannot be doubted that, in spite of this, an extraordinarily active 
influence of an indirect sort was possible even in this situation. Paul’s 
letter to Philemon alone serves to show how deeply the Christian faith 
could affect from within one of the most difficult social problems of 
ancient times, that of slavery. But the path from this to a public, legal 
regulation of this problem was difficult and long, and did not lie imme- 
diately within the power of the Christians. It has, however, been dis- 
astrous for the position of the church with relation to the world that 
she has, since the Reformation, more and more confined herself to the 
New Testament as the normative source governing her activity, and 
thus has elevated a temporally conditioned line of demarcation over 
against state and society into a universally valid one. The neglect, or 
the conscious exclusion, of the Old Testament in the examination of 
Holy Scripture is connected, to be sure, in the closest way with the diffi- 
culty of its interpretation as an authoritative standard of faith. This 
has increasingly been felt ever since the allegorical interpretation had 
to be given up as untenable, and since historical criticism placed it be- 
yond question that these books are to be understood in the light of the 
development of the religion of ancient Israel, and stand at some dis- 
tance from the New Testament. But it was really the attempt to justify 
this procedure theologically, and to give it out to be a mark of the true 
understanding of Scripture in faith that made the wall shutting off the 
Old Testament so strong, indeed well-nigh insurmountable, and allowed 
all its rich teachings concerning the attitudes of the people of God to- 
ward the world to become a book with seven seals. For whoever, after 
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this, undertook to interpret the message of this part of the Bible also as 
a binding norm, found himself under the suspicion of trying to graft a 
long outgrown Jewish legal system onto the gospel, and of completely 
misunderstanding the freedom from the law so passionately defended 
by Paul. 

Hence, if today one remarks emphatically that a church founded upon 
the Word of God in the Holy Scriptures must assign to the Old Testa- 
ment a place quite different from this in her statement of the divine 
revelation, this remark requires an immediate explanation: in what sense 
the Old Testament must be accorded normative value as the Word of 
God. Naturally that can be done in no other manner than in the case 
of the New Testament. Both Testaments must be allowed to be, and 
must be understood as, witnesses of faith; to interpret them as law, be 
it that of doctrine or that of life, damages the New Testament no less 
than the Old. The Old Testament, even in its legal portions, proposes 
to be nothing else than the proclamation of the mighty acts of God which 
prepare for and make possible God’s greatest act in Jesus Christ. But 
this proclamation has as its center the setting up of the Kingdom of God; 
its beginnings in the Old Testament people of God are not to be under- 
stood otherwise than as the ever clearer emergence of the great pattern 
which received its final realization in the promised Messiah. The early 
church understood this very well indeed when, building upon the forms 
of Old Testament Theocracy, it spoke of the prophetic, the priestly, 
and the kingly office of Jesus Christ. 

But when we read the Old Testament with this dominant viewpoint 
in mind, even the legal ordinances which it contains appear in a new 
light. The regulations which are set forth in its pages are for the purpose 
of showing the people who had been delivered out of Egypt, and who 
had entered into the covenant at Sinai, how they might preserve in their 
life their faith in the Redeemer God. 

For, as this God is distinct from all ancient Oriental gods, so the law 
of the people living under his rule also must be distinct from that of all 
other peoples. Here no mere borrowing of a foreign law, be it Canaan- 
ite or be it Babylonian, can take place. Indeed, in every legal system 
there lives a peculiar spirit which determines its tendency and impresses 
itself upon its regulations. Thus one can, in a certain sense, speak of the 
spirit of the Roman law, and contrast it with the spirit of the ancient 
Semitic law. In a similar manner must the spirit of the God of the cove- 
nant of Sinai stamp itself on Israelite law, and give to it its peculiar 
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character. Even if many of its individual commandments are paralleled 
in Babylonian law, nevertheless the basic attitude, and the arrangement 
of the particular laws within the total conception, is something quite 
different. 

Thus, even in this dry legal material, there lives the spirit of dedi- 
cation and of devotion of the entire life to the divine Lord who has made 
the life of his people possible. From their intercourse with this God, the 
lawgivers gained a new view of the nature of man and his task in the 
world, and they sought to show the community which had been called 
by God how it must behave if it would be in accord with the nature of 
the God whom it worshipped. Thus these laws are not to be read and, 
interpreted as a legal system with cold paragraphs, but as a laying out 
of the lines along which a life pleasing to God must move, if it is not to 
be overcome by the destructive urges and forces which dwell within it. | 
These regulations form, therefore, no complete, well-rounded system of 
law, but exhibit many gaps and imperfections, as if they wished to point 
out that they are not concerned with the technical regimenting of all of 
life’s relationships, but with providing a decisive testimonial to God’s 
life-creating grace. And the alteration and revision of many laws—a 
fact which is evident from a comparison of the Book of the Covenant . 
(Exod. 20-23) with the Priestly Law in Leviticus and Numbers, and\ 
with Deuteronomy—confirms the impression that it is not formal com- | 
pleteness, or the absence of any contradiction in wording, which is the | 
goal of the law, but rather the ever new adaptation of the ordinances. 
governing life to the ever newly apprehended will of God. 

But if we recognize in the God of the Old Testament the Father of 
Jesus Christ, the guiding lines which are drawn from the witnesses of 
this God to instruct the people in the correct service of him, cannot be 
a matter of indifference to us. Rather we will seek to grasp what basic 
insights concerning man and earthly goods have taken shape in these 
laws, and what direction is indicated for our own actions by these 
insights. 

II 


First in importance must be placed the fundamental principle of the 
equality of all members of the population before the law. In the civili- 
zations of the ancient Orient, class justice obtained. An offense could 
be judged and punished quite differently, depending upon whether a 
royal official, a priest, a free citizen, or a serf was concerned (cf. Cod. 
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Hammurabi, Pars. 6, 8, 15, 187, 196 ff.). In Israel all stand equal before 
the law. For, in this law, God himself speaks to his people, and before 
him the poor man is worth as much as the rich man, the man of high 
station exactly the same as the private citizen. That remained true in 
all periods, even when social legislation achieved greater significance, 
as a glance at the laws of the later monarchical period would make plain 
(cf. Deut. 19:21, Lev. 24:19 f.). 

To equality before the law a second thing is to be added: a deepened 
sense of the value of human life. For crimes involving property, such 
as theft, house breaking, etc., the death penalty is given up, although in 
the neighboring countries it was frequently employed. The life of even 
one of the lowest element in the population is of more account than the 
most valuable possession. Merely the restitution of the stolen or mis- 
appropriated goods is viewed as a just penalty, although this is, for that 
very reason, carried out with the more rigid consistency. It is a pointer 
in the same direction that the mutilation penalty which was employed 
frequently enough in the ancient world, such as the cutting off of the 
hands, or the nose, and similar barbarities, has disappeared in Israelite 
law. Even the guilty man stands far above all material values; he en- 
joys with his most personal possession, his life, the protection of the law 
against all vengeful and degrading retaliation. 

As a third characteristic of the high estimate of man in the Old Testa- 
ment, the concern for the poor and the weak is to be mentioned. Widows, 
orphans, and foreigners who, partly because of their sex, partly because 
of their youth, partly because they were not full citizens, could not 
themselves defend their rights before the courts, were protected from 
the arbitrary power of unscrupulous money grabbers in that the judge 
himself is summoned to be their patron and advocate (cf. Exod. 22: 
20-27, 23:6). Here the divine Lawgiver himself intervenes for the fun- 
damental rights of those who cannot help themselves, and binds justice 
toward them so sternly upon the soul of his people that he reckons op- 
pression as blood guilt, and threatens them with the sword for it. Thus 
he makes himself known as the God of the poor and the disfranchized, 
who enjoins the graciously given deliverance from slavery in Egypt as a 
model for all legal procedure. It is not a bit of great-hearted charity 
when one sees that justice is done the poor, but the very foundation of 
one’s own existence which, indeed, is guaranteed only by the God who 
watches over the lot of the helpless and the weak. 
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In order to assure the actual practice of this basic tenet, the oldest 
human mutual community, the family, is called upon and mobilized. 
Both the right to buy back real property, the sale of which had been 
compelled by extreme need (Lev. 25: 47 ff.; Ruth 4:3 ff.; Jer. 32:6-15), 
as well as the redemption of kin from slavery for debt (Exod. 21:2 ff.; 
Deut. 15:12 ff.; Lev. 25:39 ff.), summon the kindred of one who is 
in need to share the responsibility. The law also sets an efficacious limit 
to the right of the believer, in that he is not to drive his fellow citizen 
from land and home by usury, or by unlimited increases in rent to make 
him a slave in perpetuity (cf. the periodical release from debt, Deut. 
15:1 ff.). 

How this new view of man, which regarded and protected him as one 
called by God to freedom, further made assault upon the strongest bul- 
wark of the antisocial legal system of the ancient world, is shown by 
the attitude of the Old Testament law toward slavery. In Israel the 
slave is no longer a piece of chattel which the owner can dispose of as 
suits his whim, as in the case of all other ancient peoples, but he is re- 
garded as a man, and receives protection from the law against his own 
owner. Severe mistreatment of the slave revokes the title to possession, 
manslaughter is punished by fine, fugitive slaves from elsewehere are 
not to be handed over, mutilation or branding of the slave is abolished 
(Exod. 21:20, 26, 27; Deut. 23:16, 17), slaves serving for debt may go 
free after six years’ service (Exod. 21:2, Deut. 15:12 ff.). Thus rever- 
ence for the life and worth of man reached even into the world of 
slavery, because there was knowledge of the God who takes even the 
most lowly under his protection and gives him a share in his goods 
(Exod. 20:10; Deut. 16:11, 14). 

The transforming effect of this Old Testament estimate of man fur- 
ther expresses itself in the evaluation of earthly goods. Possessions are 
not the absolute property of man, subject to his independent control and 
to be used for his own ends, but a gift of God given to serve the mainte- 
nance of human life. That is equally true of the source of all profit, 
the ownership of land. Land is no commodity which one may sell as he 
chooses. For the real owner of the land is God himself, who gives it 
in tenure to his people (Lev. 25:23, and the introductory address of 
Deut.). As the basis of the existence of the people, it does not belong 
to the individual, but remains perpetually under the control of the clan. 
In this way the most important means of production which the group 
has is held unimpaired and protected from private speculation. Thus 
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the pivotal point in the maintenance of the economic freedom of the 
people is clearly apprehended; the wellspring of servitude is stopped 
at the source. 

Further, as regards finance, the lawgiver cuts deeply into customary 
usage. For the trenchant enactment to the effect that no interest might 
be demanded on loans stands in contrast to the flourishing money lend- 
ing business among the neighboring peoples (Exod. 22:25, Deut. 23:30, 
Lev. 25:36 f.). The rigid practice of this fundamental principle saved 
the free peasant class from an inextricable entanglement in debt, which 
would have resulted in their being driven from land and home, and 
assured to each member of the population his portion in the blessings 
of the Promised Land. 

Thus Israelite law, from the beginning onward, served as a weapon 
in the struggle for the freedom of the chosen people, over whom God 
himself desired to exercise his dominion. This struggle reached its climax 
under the later monarchy. The self-interest of the rulers sought to strip 
off these troublesome fetters, so that they might set up an absolute mon- 
archy after the pattern of their neighbors. The rapacity of the elements 
of the population which had grown rich in trade pushed for a removal 
of the barriers which blocked the unrestricted use of their power. The 
seduction of a life of easy enjoyment of the refinements of luxury dulled 
the conscience of the priests and judges so that they misused their 
knowledge of the law in the interests of the influential men of money, 
and denied the economically weak and threatened the protection of 
the law. Into this situation, so threatening to the very existence of the 
people of God, and made still more dangerous by a widespread re- 
shuffling of the social structure, there stepped the prophets as the true 
advocates of the ancient, divinely established order, against the mighty 
of their day. They ruthlessly unmasked these unscrupulous doings and 
awakened the conscience of the people so that they recognized in the 
struggle for their rights the final confirmation of faith and the preser- 
vation of their existence. But they also helped the people to find the 
way to bring to the ancient law a new validity in the midst of the calamity 
which broke out afresh, not as a deadening thing of the letter, but as 
a revelation of the spirit of righteousness and equity which makes the 
heart of man ready for renewed dedication and sacrifice. 

Thus they combatted the fatuous delusion that judicial chaos could 
be mastered only through new precepts and ordinances (Isa. 10:1 ff., 
Jer. 8:8). One is not helped out of the crisis of justice by the size of 
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the paragraphs, but by the proclamation of clear legal principles within 
the grasp of every member of the population, and by the anchoring 
of these in popular feeling by a conscientious judicial procedure. And 
only so can the goal of assuring justice, life, and liberty to each member 
of the community be kept free from the threat posed by the false objec- 
tives of the state and of the economic system. In the light of this, the 
monarchy’s dreams of grandeur, which stirred up the national passions 
and which sought to realize the pre-eminent position of Israel among 
the nations through diplomatic cleverness and military preparedness 
—a destiny which, it was thought, had been promised by God—are 
branded as a ruthless trampling upon the weak. By these means the 
inner hurt simply cannot be healed. In like manner, the glittering pic- 
ture of cultural progress and economic prosperity, which the large land- 
holders and merchant princes had painted in order to justify the dis- 
franchisement of ever larger groups of the people through usury and 
eviction, is unmasked as a lie. An economic and cultural progress bought 
at the price of freedom and one’s brother’s life is no progress, even though 
it appeal for justification to the example of the great centers of culture, 
and though it find the compelling logic of their economic systems illus- 
trated by their irresistible march through the civilized world. For here, 
finally, material values have become false gods to worship, while one 
turns his back on the living God. This God, however, intervenes still 
and always for the rights of the little people and the defenseless, and 
expects the economically powerful to correct their programs along the 
lines of his social commandments. He does not recognize the economic 
system as a law unto itself. On the contrary, he wills that man, con- 
scious of the freedom with which God has endowed him, should, in faith, 
place the worth of man above what is economically advantageous and 
gives promise of gain, and should construct his world in the direction 
of this goal. 

That this leitmotif, the brotherly solidarity of all members of the 
people of God, left no place for an unrestrained enjoyment of culture, 
be it of a coarser or more refined sort, is quite obvious. Where the con- 
trast between an apparent flowering of culture and the crying distress 
of the people gnawed at the marrow of the nation, there must an avid- 
ity for the enjoyment of the amenities of life become a denial of the 


God of the poor and the disinherited which pronounces sentence upon 
itself. 
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But, in connection with this, the prophets brought to light the deepest 
calamity which must inevitably result from a refusal of social responsi- 
bility: the inner falsification of the entire worship of God, the fearful 
self-delusion, as if one could still in the temple ceremony enter into com- 
munion with the God of Israel when the solemn avowal of that God 
had already become to him a lie. The cutting condemnation of the 
entire temple worship in such unforgettable passages as Amos 5: 21-24, 
Hos. 6:6; Isa. 1:10 ff., 7:21 ff., is basically only the interpretation of 
the Ten Commandments adapted to the times. For the Ten Command- 
ments bind the service of God and service to the brother so inseparably 
together that denial of the brother breaks communion with God. 

So the prophets made social responsibility clear to its very last impli- 
cation, and led to its recognition as a question of the verification of 
faith, which cannot be answered by an external obedience to the law, 
but only by an inner dedication to the God who has chosen Israel. Their 
preaching helped Israel to preserve a way of life which, in its funda- 
mental points, contradicted all pagan political wisdom, because it hung 
together about the saving act of the Redeemer God and, from this point 
of view, understood the meaning of human life in community. Precisely 
for that reason, a knowledge of this way of life, and its interpretation 
by the prophets, can help us also, in the concrete problems of our day, 
to make practical use of the law of love, which is already foreshadowed 
in the Old Testament (Lev. 19:18, Deut. 6:5) and proclaimed in the 
New Testament in its all-encompassing richness. Thus, too, we may be 
preserved from falling into the two fatal errors, namely: a theoretical 
ethic without binding power on the one hand, and an external legalism 
on the other. 


Ill 


From the struggle of the Old Testament prophets and lawgivers, it 
is quite clear that the goals for which they strove abide in their not-to- 
be-surrendered truth and validity wherever one recognizes in the God 
of the Old Testament the Father of Jesus Christ. The intrusion of pagan 
ideas and objectives into our administration of justice can be prevented 
in no other way than by ever repeated examination to determine whether 
or not our law is orientated upon the biblical view of man. This view 
of man will not be grasped as a matter of course, but will ever and again 
have to be fought for, if the individual regardless of his race or nation 
is to be protected in his basic rights, against arbitrary oppression, venge- 
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ful retaliation, and brutal degradation. For this reason, also, the consci- 
entious protection of the rights of the economically, physically, or spiritu- 
ally handicapped may not be based merely on a general humanitarian 
feeling. This, indeed, in times of great distress, evaporates all too quick- 
ly. Just as little may it be assured by logical arguments which, accord- 
ing to the basic attitude toward life, can always be used in the reverse 
direction to exterminate so-called worthless lives. Only faith in the 
Creator and Redeemer, whose blessed will is directed toward all crea- 
tures, can call a halt to the oppression of the neighbor. 

Equally profound is the influence which the Old Testament estimate 
of earthly goods can exert on our economic ideas. The widespread doc- 
trine that economics and politics are laws unto themselves can produce 
the dangerous belief that here independent powers demand absolute 
submission. All too easily it puts the irreplaceable worth of the free 
human life secondary to the production of material things. But, accord- 
ing to God’s ordinance, the life of each man, even the poorest, stands 
high above all material treasures and acquisitions. Neither the ability 
of the national economy to produce, nor the wish to augment the na- 
tional strength, can be played off against it. Rather there grows upon us 
from a consideration of it a sense of unconditional obligation to fight 
slavery in every form, and to place ourselves in opposition to all economic 
developments which place human labor at the service of the profit of 
a few: thus, great landed property quite as much as great monopolistic 
tendencies on the part of the powers of commerce and industry. 

From this point of view, also, the notion of property receives a defi- 
nite stamp. Not that there is any question that we should take over, 
for example, the Old Testament land laws in their historically condi- 
ioned, and therefore quite imperfect, form, but rather that we should 
take seriously the idea from which they were drawn: that each man 
shall enjoy the fruits of his labor, and may not be debarred from free 
access to the means of production. Any legislation that lends a hand 
to such a thing must be viewed as contrary to the will of God. If the 
current land laws, current finance, current trade, favor speculation with 
the land, make possible the accumulation of wealth to the hurt of the 
economy, allow the holding back of the necessities of life in the hope 
of an exorbitant price—then these laws have plainly failed of their 
purpose. Here it is plain that the peoples of Western civilization are 
called today to repentance precisely in the areas of economics and poli- 
tics, if they do not wish to go on to sure ruin. There is demanded here 
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a struggle for, and a carrying out of, these great ideas of justice in the 
life of all nations; and unless the science of jurisprudence attacks cour- 
ageously the new tasks here set before it, it must silt up into a purely 
formal juridical technique. 

Now, to be sure, there is in the present situation the danger that the 
Christian church, it her zeal to make up for her former neglect and to 
take a hand in solving the economic problem, will overestimate her 
abilities and will imagine that the setting up of a just social order lies 
within her power. But, however vigorously the Old Testament calls 
us to this labor, it nevertheless clearly shows us its limits and thereby 
warns us against any unwholesome over-enthusiasm. That is, it shows 
us, as the final and most deep-seated cause of the injustice which holds 
sway in the world, the power of evil which may be seen active in every 
individual as well as in whole peoples, and which makes mock of all 
human schemes for bettering the world, be they ever so well intended. 
Wherever this fact, so bluntly laid bare by the prophets, is overlooked 
or taken lightly, there can enter the dangerous delusion that one can 
really create a new race of men and new relationships by means of hu- 
man reform, and that the truth of the Christian gospel must be proved 
by its ability to produce this result. The prophet preaching, however, 
points in the final analysis to the abrupt termination of the present age 
by God’s irresistible judgment, and the setting up of the complete do- 
minion of God through the divine creation anew of the earth and of 
man. Without this renewal promised by God himself, all human ex- 
ertion would be useless. 

Within the framework of this joyful expectation of the victory, human 
activity receives at last its rightful place, in which it is guarded at once 
from proud over-estimation of itself, and from weary hopelessness. For, 
whoever believes in God’s coming into the world, knows that he is called 
to go out to meet this God. And this he does by dedicating himself to 
the revealed will of God, and by giving testimony with his entire life . 
to the renewing power of that will. With the proclamation of this com- 
ing world revolution, the prophets thus link a powerful summons to 
obedient behavior, which recognizes as its rule of conduct the divine 
command to establish a just way of life. Such activity is not to be re- 
garded as a well-considered and promising means of bringing in the 
Kingdom of God. It is, rather, an act of faith which makes its avowal, 
against outward appearances, in favor of God’s eternal laws of life. 
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This obedience is, in truth, not tied to visible success; on the contrary, 
it does not shrink back from the path of outer defeat, suffering and 
death. For it knows that the way of the believing community is not a 
glorious road leading from victory to victory, but is the way of the cross 
which can be trod only with the courageous “nevertheless” (Dennoch) 
of faith. The prophets described the outer appearance of the men who 
intercede for God’s order in the world as the community of the sorrow- 
ful and poor, like in appearance to its most important representative, the 
Suffering Servant of God (Mic. 3:3, 4:6 f.; Isa. 14:32; Jer. 24; Ezek. 
11:15 ff.; 34:11 ff.; Isa. 50:10, 51:7 ff., 54:11 ff.; etc.). So, too, the 
church must understand quite clearly that, in the resolute acceptance 
of social responsibility, she has not taken the way of the triumphant 
church, but stands with her entire being in severe tension between im- 
perfect achievement and completion, between defeat and triumph. She 
can bear this tension only if she looks beyond to the final victory of the 
Kingdom of God and, with her Lord, recognizes precisely in suffering 
the most worthwhile service to God and men, the most active contribu- 
tion to the consummation of this age and the establishment of the King- 
dom of God. As a witness for the royal authority of God, she enters the 
struggle for the just ordering of human society. But the Lord has as- 
sumed the guarantee of the truth of her testimony when, on Easter, 
he burst the bonds of death, and made the beginning of God’s new cre- 
ation visible. 











Ritual and Righteousness 


The Relation of Ethics to Religion in the Prophetic Literature 


by NORMAN W. PORTEOUS 


THe HEBREW PROPHETS themselves would not have regarded as a very 
real issue the problem suggested by the title of this paper. Their great 
task was to convince people of the truth of what seemed self-evident 
to them, namely, that a religion which was non-ethical was worthless 
in the sight of God, and that those who practiced such a religion could 
only look for the coming of judgment. It is true, of course, that, just 
as in Israel of old, there are people today who make religious observance 
a substitute for moral conduct, who offer to God ritual instead of right- 
eousness. In an age like ours, however, when there is such urgent need 
for the rebuilding of a shattered world, the temptation is of a different 
kind. Owing to the very pressing nature of the problems by which they 
are beset, men are disposed to turn away from religious observance as 
a waste of good time and effort, and to rely on their own unaided 
strength. A morality without religion appeals to the practical modern 
mind. Thanks to our legacy of Greek thought, men today have got ac- 
customed to the idea of separate, autonomous disciplines, each resting 
on its own axioms and operating on its own independent principles. 
The suggestion that the pronouncements of the Hebrew prophets about 
moral matters are at least as worthy to be taken seriously as, let us say, 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, and indeed would be well worth 
the consideration of the modern moral philosopher—such a suggestion 
is likely to be regarded as overenthusiasm on the part of the religiously 
naive. Here in the prophetic writings, it is felt, we have a primitive 
mixture of elements which the enlightened modern mind is able to keep 
distinct. Thus it comes about that a student taking Moral Philosophy 
at the university may never or seldom encounter the biblical teaching 
on the subject of morality either in the lectures or in the prescribed 
reading. 

Nevertheless, while all this is true, the situation which the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. in particular—men 
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like Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah—had to face, was in 
one respect similar to the situation today. In both ages we have to rec- 
ognize the tendency to avoid confrontation with the living God and to 
substitute for it something which seems to lie within man’s own power. 
But as soon as we have recognized this common motive as operative we 
must return to appreciate the point of difference. Men find different ways 
of avoiding God. And so what the Hebrew prophets found it necessary 
to protest against was a wrong view of religion which excluded morality. 
The protest today has chiefly to be made against a wrong view of mo- 
rality which excludes religion. It is true, of course, that there are vast 
numbers of people today who, unlike the ancients, have no religion but 
whose lives are quite unethical so far as principle is concerned. But they 
too have to be reminded that what is required of them is not just that 
they should rise up and do something in their own strength. A moral 
appeal to their “better nature” can sometimes rouse men to spasmodic 
effort so long as they are not called upon to admit that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with them. 

It is, therefore, perhaps not surprising that the modern error has led 
to a misunderstanding in certain quarters of the real significance of the 
Hebrew prophets. There was no doubt more than one reason for the 
nineteenth century to sharpen the contrast between prophet and priest, 
and to throw the prophet into prominence as the intrepid opponent of 
everything which came under the title of priestcraft. The prophets 
were hailed as the men who began to detach morality from the confused 
association which it had with religion, an association which assigned 
to it a very subordinate role. They were extolled as teachers of morality 
in whom the human spirit was emancipating itself from primitive be- 
liefs and practices. 

At the same time it must be pointed out that there were others who 
concentrated their attention on the religious aspect of the prophetic 
achievement and represented them as men of religious genius, akin in 
psychological type to the mystics, specialists in religious experience. But 
here again the search was for a human faculty of religion. Yet even 
where the attempt was made to hold both sides of the prophetic achieve- 
ment together, the ethical with its emphasis on conduct and the religious 
with its emphasis on feeling, there was a failure to integrate them prop- 
erly. The result of all this has been that in our modern Christianity we 
find those who incline to a ritualistic, to a moralistic, or to a mystical 
type of religion, all appealing equally to the Old Testament in support 
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of their point of view. Hence the significance of recent attempts, on 
the one hand to reconsider the relation of prophet and priest, and on 
the other hand to replace a theology of experience with a theology of 
the Word. As so often happens when a false emphasis has to be rectified, 
the reaction has probably in both cases gone too far. The great canoni- 
cal prophets have been turned almost into cultic officials, or the obedi- 
ence which God demands has been moved to a sphere which has little 
or no relation to actual human life. It is thus possible for a man like 
the Swedish scholar Haldar to suggest—very tentatively of course—the 
possibility that the Hebrew prophets may to some extent have been led 
to their ethical pronouncements by the scrutiny of sacrificial omens. 
Here we are right back in the jungle of primitive superstition out of 
which Israel was the first to hack a way. It is also possible, on the other 
hand, to find biblical scholars who are almost indifferent to the limiting 
temporal conditions of the Old Testament revelation and who seek to 
find in every part of the Old Testament a single unchanging Christian 
meaning. 

One of the dangers of this latter type of error is that it leads men to 
regard the ethical injunctions of the Old Testament as directly relevant 
to modern conditions in their literal meaning, or if that proves too dif- 
ficult, to give them an allegorical meaning which will permit the desired 
direct application. The intention presumably is to find some kind of 
Christian law for political, economic, and social life which, it is hoped, 
will eventually receive wide recognition as authoritative. Christendom 
will then once more become a reality. It is, consequently, an urgent 
contemporary task for biblical interpreters to rethink this whole ques- 
tion of the authority and nature of the biblical revelation. The diffi- 
culties in the way will not easily be removed. That is shown by the very 
fact that such divergent points of view are occupied by intelligent people. 
The likelihood is that there is a large element of truth and also an ad- 
mixture of error in them all. There are few more urgent tasks in biblical 
interpretation than—recognizing frankly that the truth does not lie en- 
tirely in any single one of the divergent points of view—to attempt a 
synthesis in which the Word of God and the things which men do when 
they seek to worship God will both be seen to be relevant to the actual 
life which men have to live in this world. Men have always shown them- 
selves adepts at throwing up defences against God behind which to shel- 
ter from the awe-ful immediacy of the divine demands. Sometimes 
these defences consist of a system of ideas—and a theology will do for 
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n the purpose just as well as a philosophy. Sometimes they consist of a 
n whole range of religious emotions, and how very secure men can feel 
of in the comfortable consciousness of their piety! Sometimes men fall back 
d, on the strength of their own wills—there is here an element of real nobil- 
i- ity—and seek to build a kingdom of righteousness in their own strength. 
i- The strange thing is that the kingdom invariably turns out to be a king- 
le dom of unrighteousness after all and men find themselves defending the 
e walls of their Jerusalem against the assaults of God himself. 
le Now, if there is one thing about the great Hebrew prophets more 
d certain than another, it is that, with whatever natural human shrink- 
S. ing, they faced up in their naked selves to the encounter with the Divine 
of Being. Their defences went down before him. There is nothing aca- 
a demic about their thinking—as there almost inevitably is about men who 
ig spend their time manipulating ideas. They do not set store by the things 
tw) which they, or others, are doing. They are not absorbed in their own 
n feelings and experiences. They are not philosophers or theologians. ‘They 

are not reformers. They are not aesthetic adepts. They seem to be even 
10 sui generis and that is so because they have a unique function to per- 
it form. They are witnesses to something which God was doing, and they 
f. are the mouthpieces of a demand which God was making upon men. 
d We shall never be able to get anywhere near to understanding these 
of men if we try to turn them into something other than they were and so 
d, to force them into an irrelevant classification. 
n Part of the difficulty in dealing with a question such as this of the 
it relation between ethics and religion in the prophetic literature is that 
S- we are likely to come to the consideration of the problem with a defini- 
i- tion of religion at the back of our minds under which we have to sub- 
y sume the religion of the prophets. It is all too easy to operate with a 
e. greatest common measure of agreement between religions and so to make 
1- the problem much more intractable than it needs to be. It is quite true 
al that religion can exist as an important factor in human life in an en-| 
1- tirely, or almost entirely, unethical form. The relation between man 
a and the supernatural powers can be conceived in such a way that the 
n maintenance of human life can be regarded as conditional upon the 
al regular performance of certain traditional rituals. So long as life is 
1- thought of on the purely physical and psychical level no question of 
l- ethics needs to be raised. Matters of human behavior may be considered 
>5 on the level of the convenient and the prudential. Man is not regarded 

as a person but as a member of the herd; his life must be made to con- 
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form exactly to the function of such a member. This is not to say that 
even in primitive society man necessarily does conform to the appro- 
priate pattern of behavior. In such a society, however, religion does not 
aid and abet any eccentricity of behavior. The weight of sacred custom 
is all against the nonconformist. 

It is quite true, of course, that the ritual pattern of this type of non- 
ethical religion was carried over to a considerable extent into the higher 
religion of Israel. That this is so is one of the things which has recently 
been emphasized by scholars, and the way in which the transference 
was made requires the most careful investigation. Nothing but good 
can result from this, so long as the investigator does not come to his 
task with the fixed conviction that such transference of religious prac- 
tice involves a complete transference of meaning and that Israel was 
incapable of doing anything original with what it borrowed. It should 
not be forgotten that, when after the Exile it became necessary for 
Israel to emphasize her uniqueness among the peoples who surrounded 
her, it was precisely upon her ancient ritual that she fell back, and that 
it was that very ritual which provided the hard shell within which the 
marvel of her ethical life could flourish. 

This is not meant to suggest that even after the Exile the synthesis of 
religion and ethics in Israel was satisfactory. There is only too much 
evidence, both before and after the Exile, of disastrous failure to achieve 
such a synthesis. There is, however, on the other side, evidence that the 
concern to preserve the uniqueness of Israel was the concern, not only 
of the prophet, but also of the priest. What is likely to obscure this fact 
is that to such a large extent the oracles of the Hebrew prophets which 
have come down to us consist of exposures of Israel’s moral failures and 
of the worthlessness of religious practices which were little but a repro- 
duction of pagan superstitions. If the denunciations of the Hebre 
prophets are to be taken without qualification as affording us a balanced 
view of Hebrew religious practice, then it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to explain the emergence of a book like that of Deuteronomy or indeed 
of any part of the Pentateuch. ‘Moreover it must never be forgotten’ 
that the clue to the meaning of what Israel did in her religious practice 
is to be found reflected in the Psalter. It is quite unlikely that these an- 
cient Hebrew hymns which have inspired so much that is best in Chris- 
tian worship should have originally, many of them, been composed to 
accompany a ritual which did not represent a genuine synthesis of the 
religious and the ethical. To suppose anything else is to suppose that 
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the Psalms were fundamentally irrelevant in the ritual setting to which 
they originally belonged. In other words the evidence of the Psalter 
must be allowed to qualify the evidence of the prophets. 

That the integration of the various elements of Israel’s belief and 
practice was by no means complete, that it was often woefully incom- 
plete, is obvious. There are, however, certain things in the Old Testa- 
ment which are very difficult to understand on the assumption that 
Israel’s religious achievement was more in the region of ideals than in 
that of reality. There is no question of rushing to the other extreme 
and making all sorts of extravagant claims. The evidence of what the 
prophets themselves said must not be minimized. At the same time, 
the fact that there were prophets at all, representing a living tradition 
of what Israel was meant to be, is worthy of careful consideration. It 
is a welcome feature of recent research that increasing attention is com- 
ing to be paid in certain quarters to this matter of the prophetic tra, 
dition. There has in the past been far too much of a tendency to regard| 
the prophets as lone voices crying in the wilderness. Something by/ 
way of a corrective of this rather prevalent impression is needed. In’ 
what follows something will be done to supply such a corrective and 
to suggest that an ethical imperative implies some kind of ethical in- 
dicative, that is to say, that the ideals of the prophets implied that 
“Israel” was in some sense a living reality. 

One of the clues to the Hebrew understanding of religion is the word 
“life” and the corresponding verb “live,” occurring in a number of sig- 
nificant passages with a distinctive religious meaning which is not ex- 
clusive of the usual meaning. For example, in the book of Deuteronomy, 
that most spiritual of the books of the Pentateuch, we find: 


Ye shall walk in all the ways which the Lord your God hath commanded you, 
that ye may live, that it may be well with you, and that ye may prolong your 
days in the land which ye shall possess. (5:33) 


See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and evil. (30:15) 


I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, that both thou 
and thy seed may live: that thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou 
mayest obey his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him: for he is thy life, 
and the length of thy days: that thou mayest dwell in the land which the Lord 
sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them. 
(30:19 f.) 
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Set your hearts unto all the words which I testify among you this day, which 
ye shall command your children to observe to do, all the words of this law. For 
it is not a vain thing for you; because it is your life. (32:46 f.) 


Amos, the prophet who so uncompromisingly castigates Israel for fail- 
ure in righteousness, indicates very clearly the source of Israel’s life: 


For thus saith the Lord unto the house of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye shall live. 
(5:4) 
Seek the Lord, and ye shall live. (5:6) 


Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live: and so the Lord, the God of hosts, 
shall be with you, as ye have spoken. (5:14) 


The same thought is to be found in the Psalms and in the Book of 
Proverbs. Though the references are not perhaps numerous, they are 
striking in their context and deeply significant. In the case of the occur- 
rences of this thought of life in Amos it is clear that the contrast to what 
the prophet counsels is the search for life through a semi-pagan cultic 
practice. What men were seeking at that level was not life in the truly 
personal sense but the continuance of mere existence. For life which is 
life indeed, Amos unhesitatingly points men to God, recognizing, as the 
Psalmist does (Ps. 36:10), that with God is the fountain of life. 

Now, it is most important for the understanding of what Amos means 
that life, conceived as something which comes from God, should not be 
regarded in the mystical way as implying the reception of, or absorption 
in, the Divine Being—an experience which could be thought of as one 
of essential passivity. Men cannot rise to the height of personal being 
, in the way in which a ship rises with the tide. To the Hebrew prophet 
} the encounter of man with God was the encounter of person with Per- 
son and was a summons to truly ethical behavior. (In fact, ethical be-, 
havior is a consequence of man’s becoming fully personal through the| 
realization of his immediate relationship to the will and purpose of God. 
It was one of the great services to humanity of the Hebrew prophets 
that they set themselves against the depersonalizing tendencies of their 
day which substituted for personal response to God’s demands partici- 
pation in a communal ritual. It is probably wrong to find the emergence 
of true human individuality in Jeremiah, but it is undoubtedly correct 
) to find in him perhaps the clearest illustration we have in the Old Testa- 
} ment of what is meant by the personal encounter of man with God. Ethi- 
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cal behavior is seen to be inseparable from such an experience of en- 
counter and a clear-eyed perception of the moral obliquity of seeking 
to evade the divine challenge. 

In considering this whole question of the relation between ethics and 
religion in Israel’s faith and in particular in the case of the Hebrew 
prophets (though to consider the prophets in too sharp isolation is defi- 
nitely a mistake) it is most important not to stop short at the encounter 
of the individual soul with God. However true it is that religion then 
as now is subject to the constant danger that the individual should sur- 
render his responsibility to some collectivity, sheltering from too close 
contact with the Divine in some communal act of ritual, or accepting 
the casuistical guidance of some spiritual adviser who solves his moral 
problems for him, it is always necessary to remember that the encounter: 
with God, just because it is ethically conditioned, does not leave a man 
in solitude, but is creative of community. It may be true that, as White- 
head says, religion is what a man does with his solitariness, but that need | 
not imply that he remains a solitary. It is wrong to seek to escape from 
collectivism in religion, with all the depersonalizing effects that go with 
that, by rushing to the opposite extreme of a thoroughgoing individual- 
ism. It is quite true that, to employ the striking figure used by the late 
Professor A. A. Bowman,’ in Ezekiel’s doctrine “of individual responsi- 
bility in the sight of God . . . we detect one of the shelving-places of 
Hebrew thinking, where religion attains a depth unknown before.” Yet 
it has to be clearly understood that human personality is born in rela- 
tionship. As Martin Buber puts it,’ “All real living is meeting,” and 
that does not just imply the Divine-human encounter but the encounter 
of man with man as well. Personality and fellowship go together. When 
God meets man and his challenge is accepted, the meeting is creative 
of community; and that means that, when religion is conceived, not as | 
a function of human nature but as the commerce of God with man, 
then it is inseparable from ethics and differs qualitatively from non- 
ethical religion. When God meets a man he does not allow him to by- 


| pass his neighbor. To insist on this, however, is not to try to return to a 


collective view of religion. A man is never more truly an individual 
than when he stands in a responsible relation to his neighbor. Every 
such contact enriches the personality, provided that the relationship 
is not perverted by the mistaken attempt to use the other person to en- | 
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hance one’s own personality and so destroy any genuine community. A 
good deal of harm has been done by the habit of interpreting the Old 
Testament as exhibiting a development from collectivism to individ- 
ualism in religion, a procedure which makes it difficult to explain the 
importance and necessity of the Christian church. Professor John Baillie, 
writing of the problem which faces the world at the present day,’ puts 
his finger on the point at issue: 


The weakness of our present situation is that men appear to be faced with a 
choice between two evils, on the one hand such a rediscovery of community as en- 
slaves the individual to the state or race or nation, and on the other an individual- 
ism which is powerless to resist such totalitarianism both because it is weak in 
itself and because it fails to provide satisfaction for that returning hunger for 
solidarity which undoubtedly characterizes the youth of the present generation. 
I see no way out of this predicament save by the reintegration of the ideals, 
which even in our individualism we continue to cherish, in a community of a 
genuinely universal kind. 


Properly understood the religion of the prophets implied precisely 
this fellowship of persons which is as much a desideratum in our day 
as it was long ago in ancient Israel. 

There is one further important step which we should take in the argu- 
ment. In this whole matter of ethics, as has already been hinted, we 


almost inevitably, both in theory and in practice, are accustomed to lay) 


the emphasis on the ethical imperative. After all, ethics involves the 
study of the meaning of normative words like “ought” and “good” and 
“right.” We operate with the concept of the ethical ideal as that which 
is not but which ought to be. We think of the great achievement of 
the prophets as being that, in an age of moral blindness and confusion, 
they held forth an ideal of human existence according to which men 
ought to be related to each other in a true community of persons. There 
is, of course, a very large element of truth in this way of putting things. 
But it is by no means the whole truth. One is tempted to say that the 
‘most important part of the truth is suppressed if we stop at this point. 
For, important as the ethical imperative is—and men being what they 
are there always will be need for an ethical imperative—it is even more 
important to recognize the ethical indicative out of which the impera- 
tive arises. When one is considering the ethics of Christianity it is a 
familiar enough thought that, in one of the greatest parts of his teach- 
ing as recorded in the Gospels, our Lord said, not: This is the type of 
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nunciation of the evil conduct of the contemporary society to which the 
prophets belonged. Hosea, for example, is very sweeping in his condem- 
nation of contemporary Israel. “There is no truth, nor mercy (hesedh), 
| nor knowledge of God in the land.” Hesedh—the very word describes 
the bond of unity of the community—is apparently nonexistent. But are 
we really shut in to taking the prophet’s words with absolute and un- 
imaginative literalness? If Hosea had taken the story of himself and 
Gomer, not only as a parable of what was true of God and Israel, but 
as an illustration of what was possible between human beings, he would 
not have misrepresented the facts of the situation. For in that land of 
Israel there was at least one shining example of hesedh in the attitude 
of the prophet himself to his erring wife, and it is true to say that it was 
in part at least because Hosea was able to show hesedh himself that he 
could not only attribute it to God, but insist that it was required of men 
in their relations with one another. We are dealing with a prophetic 


A character you ought to aim at, but: Blessed are those who possess such 
ld and such a character. The Kingdom of God was already a present reality 
d- by virtue of something which God had accomplished and there were 
ne those to whom, through their relationship to that divine act, the beati- 
e, tudes applied. This does not mean that the imperative is not also neces- 
ts sary but it is grounded in the indicative. In the Christian life there is 
a necessary tension between the actual and the ideal, between faith 
‘ and hope. 
. It seems legitimate to argue back to something of the same kind when, 
|. it is a question of the prophetic ethics. Ideals come from God but it is | 
in not just enough to say that they are revealed to the prophets by God. 
or They arise in the existential situation in which men are not just medi- 
n. tating on ethical possibilities but are wrestling in the midst of ethical 
s, situations. In this whole matter far more attention ought to be paid to 
. moral action than is commonly done. It is because men are rooted in 
ethical situations and have experience in themselves and others of ethi- 
y cal behavior that they are able to entertain ethical ideals. The existence 
y of ethical ideals tells us, not only what ought to be, but also in a very 
real sense what already to some extent is. In making this point it is not 
: necessary, indeed it would be quite wrong, to exaggerate it. To do so 
. would lead to complacency, and complacency is the death of ethical 
/ behavior. 
{ But where are we to look for the indicative in the present instance? 
i If we examine the prophetic literature we find that it is full of the de- 
] 
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ideal, it is true, but it was an ideal of which there was at least one reali- 
zation in Israel on the plane of fact. But we are surely entitled to go even 
further than this. It is coming more and more to be recognized that to 
explain the existence of the prophets themselves we must postulate a 
suitable milieu out of which they must have arisen. 

When one tries to discover the circumstances under which an ancient 
piece of literature was produced it is frequently exceedingly hard to 
arrive at any certain conclusion. There is so much we would like to 
know that we do not know and that there is now no means of knowing. 
In the case of the Hebrew prophets, however, it is possible to recognize 
certain interrelationships which make it highly probable that we have 
to do with lines of prophetic tradition, since it is unlikely that, even if 
there were written records, they could, in the absence of disciples who 
cherished and transmitted the words of the master, have reached men 
in a subsequent generation. It seems possible to detect the line running 
from Amos to Micah and Isaiah, on to Zephaniah, perhaps, and prob- 
ably to the Second Isaiah and those who followed him. There is another 
line from Hosea to Jeremiah and the connection there is all the more 
striking since there is such an interval of time between the two men. 
Now, we do not know exactly what the medium of transmission was. 
The arrangement of Amos’ oracles suggests that they must have been 
put together by disciples rather than by himself. We know that Isaiah 
did have a circle of disciples to whom he looked for the perpetuation 
of his message (8:16). Martin Buber has recently argued with some 
plausibility in a lecture that the Second Isaiah regarded himself as a 
limmudh or disciple of the First Isaiah, though at a considerable re- 
move. Certainly it is a most attractive view that there was a living line 
of tradition linking together the different sections of the Book of Isaiah. 
Jeremiah’s link with the past may have been a priestly line or perhaps 
a pious family tradition. We do not know. We can be tolerably certain, 
however, that the links were there and that the prophets owed much 
to their predecessors and those who cherished and transmitted the teach- 
ing of the latter. 

In the study of the Old Testament far too little attention has been 
paid to the ordinary men and women of deep yet simple piety who car- 
ried on the tradition of Israel, often in ages of disaster and discourage- 
ment, and but for whom there might have been no Israel worthy of the 
name. Occasionally the curtain goes up and we are permitted to catch 
a glimpse of the kind of people they were, and what we see is most im- 
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pressive. There is that most attractive picture we get of Manoah and 
his wife, the parents of Samson. A little later we met Elkanah and Han- 
nah, the parents of Samuel. The voice that called Samuel in the night 
is not the sole explanation of the greatness of the prophet. To take a 
different kind of example, what a gracious figure is presented to us in 
Barzillai who entertained David in his hour of need and who preferred 
the simple routine of life in Old Israel to participation in the ambiguous 
pleasures of the Court! And then there was that woman of Shunem 
who knew a prophet when she saw one and did a gracious service to 
Elisha. If our records had only told us a little more about people like 
that, in how much better a position we would have been to understand 
how it was that the great writers and thinkers wrote and thought the 
things they did! 

Apart, however, from individuals whom we know by name, we get 
sundry glimpses, particularly in the Psalms, of the class known variously 
as “the pious” and “the humble” and once as “the quiet in the land.” 
So, too, we have references to “the poor” in contexts where it is clear 
that the word is meant in a religious rather than in an economic sense. 
It might be argued that the class of people thus referred to is to be dated 
in post-exilic times. But the probabilities are that these pious folk of 
the later centuries had their predecessors in the days of the Hebrew 
kingdoms. We have not only to account for the phenomenon of prophe- 
cy itself; we have also to remember those amazing stories which are 
collected in books like Genesis and Judges and Samuel and which imply 
not only gifted writers—men like the Yahwist and the Elohist and the 
man who wrote the incomparable narrative which tells the somber story 
of David’s family fortunes—but also audiences of men and women who 
delighted in them. And, if there were not those who in some very real 
sense constituted “Israel,” how are we to account for the Book of Deu- 
teronomy with its moving disclosure of the delicacy and thoughtfulness 
which, by the time it was written, had entered into human relationships? 
But it is above all in the Psalms that we learn what the piety of the ordi- 
nary Israelite could be like. For, though it may not have been ordinary 
Israelites who composed these wonderful spiritual songs, it was certainly 
for ordinary Israelites that they were composed. The Psalms are the 
mirror of Israel after the Spirit. 

If we come right down to New Testament times,* we get an authentic 
glimpse into these pious circles in Israel in the first two chapters of the 





4. Cf. J. A. Montgomery, The Bible: The Book of God and of Man (Ventnor City, N. J.: 
Ventnor Publishers, 1948), p. 76. 
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Gospel according to St. Luke, and we can hear the very hymns that they 
were accustomed to sing. From people like that there is almost a straight 
line into the Christian congregations of the new age. 

It is when one begins to realize that there was a background to the 
great spiritual giants of the Old Testament, a background consisting 
of very ordinary men and women who, in quiet and unobtrusive ways, 
were faithful in their day and generation, that one begins to understand 
as never before how it was that men like Amos and Isaiah came forth 
from the presence of the Lord with such a burning conviction of what 
Israel ought to be. They knew these things in the first instance because 
they had seen something of the quality they desired to see exhibited in 
the life of the nation already present in the lives of the men and women 
among whom they had been brought up, those at whose lamps of faith 
they had lit their own—it might be in the lives of a father and a mother 
or of a faithful priest—and sometimes, perhaps always, because they 
had made the experiment of obedience to Israel’s rule of life themselves. 

It is not without significance that, when Israel tried to explain to itself 
how this new Israelite way of life first started, how this unique pattern 
of life began to distinguish itself from the pattern which was already 
ancient when Israel was young, it was to a family that Israel pointed. 
It is still a matter of debate among scholars whether the Patriarchs are 
historical figures or not. However that may be, it may very well be true 
that it was in the relationships of a family that very gradually and ten- 
tatively, the miracle of a new way of life was brought to the birth. Ideals 
do not come first and then achievement. Nor is it the case that men 
blunder unthinkingly into goodness. That in the welter of primitive life 
men should have begun with open eyes to act morally and that the flame 
once kindled was never allowed to flicker out is, like the beginning of 
life itself and the beginning of the distinctively human, a miracle of 
God’s contriving. And when the day came when the prophets were 
called to proclaim the great moral truths which are valid to the present 
day, the great ideals which beckon humanity forward, the words they 
spoke were not just imperatives; they were indicatives too, because with 
all its grievous imperfections there was an Israel. When we see the 
iridescent rainbow arch spanning the heavens we should remember 
that it is part of a circle which meets at our very feet. God leads his 
people forward, not just by challenging them with what they ought to 


be, but by creating in their very midst examples of that new thing which 
he would have. 
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Israel’s religion differentiated itself when men realized that the life 
which they desired was not just existence but a life which qualitatively 
transcended mere existence. How that happened is a mystery which 
probably will always defy our attempts to penetrate it. But we may be 
sure that the light broke first, not for some dreamer of dreams or brood- 
ing mystic, but for a man of action who heard the call and rose and 
went. There is probably no better way of setting forth the fact than 
just by telling the unadorned story of how Abraham went forth from 
Ur of the Chaldees. Truth is embodied in that tale. 

Israel, however, was also sure that another decisive step was taken 
when God called Moses to lead up a people that was no people out of 
the Egyptian bondage, and so to interpret God’s dealing with them that 
henceforth they were burdened with the destiny of Israel, the People 
of God. Because God’s grace was at work there was an indicative there 
as well as an imperative, the release of new life and power. The Israel 
that was Israel indeed may have been but a small beginning, but that 
it was not confined to Moses himself is shown by the fact that it sur- 
vived after he was gone, a witness in life and action to the fact that 
God was busy in his World. 

It will not do to treat the Old Testament as a book which somehow 
enshrines sundry ideas about God and ideals of human life, a number 
of which deserve to be remembered because they point forward to Chris- 
tian belief and Christian ethics. Thought and action go together and, 
when the former is treated in isolation we may expect to get into diffi- 
culties. Ethics and religion belong together in the teaching of the He- 
brew prophets because moral reflection arises when men make an obedi- 
ent response to the God who would bestow upon his creatures the life 
which is life indeed. 

A great deal of the difficulty which men find today in interpreting 
the Bible is due to the fact that they bring to the task ideas which are 
not biblical in origin, however honorable their ancestry may be. It is 
quite natural that, if we consider ethics under the sign of self-realiza- 
tion, we shall feel a good deal of dissatisfaction with what the Hebrew 
prophets and other leaders and guides of the Hebrew community have 
to say. They speak a language which may sound crude and uncultivated 
beside the subtleties and literary graces of the Greek philosophers. But 
then they were speaking out of an experience in which a living tradition 
and an immediacy of encounter with God had fused and which was 
productive of an activity, which linked together the service of God and 
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the service of man. When the prophets, moreover, condemned the cult 
of their day, we must not without more ado conclude that all the priests 
had striven to do was nothing but a mistake and corresponded to nothing 
in the will of God. For what the priest was seeking to do, not without 
success, was so to dramatize the relationship between God and Israel 
that men might not readily forget the great saving events which made 
Israel a people and which established a new way of life as Israel’s own, 
a way of life which proceeded to incorporate itself in actual human 
lives. We must not allow the denunciations of Israel’s prophets, justi- 
fiable as they undoubtedly were, to blind us to the service which Israel’s 
cult must have rendered in maintaining through the centuries the faith 
and obedience of many a pious Israelite. The moral side of life requires 
the support of regular worship, and so we must in all fairness to the 
facts balance what the prophets say by the evidence of the Psalter. 

Yet it is to the Hebrew prophets that we owe the discovery that there 
is a subtle danger that we should hide from God behind the very activi- 
ties by which we seek to approach him. It, therefore, becomes a test of 
the value of our worship that it should leave us face to face with him 
who would have a man “do justly and love mercy and walk humbly” 
with him. The word translated “mercy” is the Hebrew hesedh which 
is the Old Testament word most worthy to be set alongside the agape 
of the New Testament. Between them they sum up the message of the 
Bible, and in both alike there is the perfect fusion of the religious and 
the ethical. 
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Conscience and Confession 
A Study of the Fifty-First Psalm 


by GURDON CORNING OXTOBY 


Tue Book or Psa.tms has endeared itself to Christians more than any 
other of the Old Testament books. This is not only because Jesus quoted 
from the Psalms so frequently. It is because there is so much in these 
poems that is truly Christian. It is a sound instinct that has so often 
led to the inclusion of this book with the New Testament in small editions 
of “The New Testament and Psalms.” The Psalter has been used as 
the hymnbook of the Christian church as well as the hymnbook of the 
Hebrew Temple. 

The reason is that the Psalms are a mirror in which we see ourselves. 
Here are joy and sorrow, exaltation and depression, confidence and 
despair. All the emotions of human life are here expressed. These lyrics 
are a reflection of men in many ages, and the basic needs of men have 
not changed. Though the manners and customs of our times are differ- 
ent from those of biblical days, our reaction to them is the same. We, 
too, are confronted with moments of crisis and decision, of deep and 
sudden insight. As we experience emotions common to all, it is with a 
sense of relief and satisfaction that we find the psalmist expressing our 
own feelings. There is a correspondence to our own lives. It is as though 
someone had spoken to us. No wonder we call the Psalms the Word 
of God! 

All hymnbooks are compilations or collections, and the individual 
songs usually display a wide variety of origin. The old and the new are 
side by side. Along with verses translated from other languages we set 
more recent expressions of our own religious faith. And any hymn col- 
lection, to remain in current use, must undergo continual revision, as new 
religious emphases or understandings emerge. So it is with the Psalter. 
The name of David, “the sweet psalmist of Israel,” was prominently 
connected with the Psalms, and hence collections of Hebrew hymns 
came to be called “Psalms of David.” Yet the authors of the Psalms 
were numerous, and their work was done over many years. The Psalter 
was kept up to date as Hebrew religion progressed. 
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We therefore find, as we should expect, psalms representative of many 
stages of Old Testament thought. Earlier ideas were overlaid with new 
appreciation as the hymns were kept revised. The national emphasis 
characteristic of earlier times, with its intolerance for the heathen and 
its sense of special privilege, was modified as the prophetic conscience 
stirred the popular mind. The ethical requirements of the great pro- 
phetic teachers found expression in the nation’s hymnody. An ever sharp- 
ening sense of discernment displayed itself in the songs the people used 
in worship. 

The ethical element in the Psalms is pronounced and obvious. It 
makes itself apparent throughout the collection in many ways. In Psalm 
24 the poet asks: 


3 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 


To which the answer is: 


4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto falsehood, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 


These are ethical measurements for the individual, testing his quali- 
fications for entrance into the sanctuary, not by ceremonial demands 
and priestly standards, but by moral character and righteous conduct. 
A similar answer, in more detail, is found in Psalm 15: 


1 Lord, who shall sojourn in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 


2 He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh truth in his heart; 


3 He that slandereth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his friend, 
Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour; 


4 In whose eyes a reprobate is despised : 
But he honoreth them that fear the Lord; 
He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not; 


5 He that putteth not out his money to usury, 
Nor taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 
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This is the Hebrew conscience at work, translating into conduct the 
teachings of the prophets, and setting up attitudes and standards far 
in advance of popular levels of living. One way to bring assent and 
belief is by repetition. Modern advertising makes use of this principle 
in the repeated slogan, painted on the billboard, published in print, and 
spoken by the radio announcer. Religion does the same. It has been 
truly said that the widespread use of the hymn 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty 


God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! 


does more to teach the doctrine of the Trinity in the Christian church 
than any number of learned sermons on that difficult subject. So it is 
that the repetition of psalms holding up forms of righteous conduct and 
upright character do much to establish these forms in actual living. 


A Prayer of Spiritual Insight 


Ranking among the psalms that maintain their appeal today is the 
Fifty-first. Commonly classified as one of the Penitential Psalms, it is 
at the same time outstanding by reason of its ethical emphasis. It has 
been called the most nearly Christian of all the psalms. Surely it ap- 
proaches in its spirit and attitude the New Testament position. It is 
the expression of a sensitive soul, deeply borne down by a conviction 
of sin, and imploring forgiveness and restitution: 


1 Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness: 
According to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. 
2 Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin. 


3 For I know my transgressions; 
And my sin is ever before me. 


The wrong for which this sinner seeks forgiveness is not a simple 
fault, but a complex one. It is, in fact, a series of sins, following one 
upon another with inevitable consequences, piling up as it were until 
the psalmist can no longer maintain his self-respect. Unable to bear their 
weight, and in desperate submission, he throws himself upon the mercy 
of God, imploring that his lovingkindness, revealed to the prophets, may 
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effectively bring relief to the troubled conscience. It is because God is 
merciful and full of lovingkindness that the sinner dares plead forgive. 
ness. A righteous God demands righteousness in men, and this man has 
fallen short. Note the three words for sin used by him in these opening 
verses : 


1) My transgressions. The Hebrew word used here means the will- 
ful breaking of a known law, the deliberate overstepping of a well- 
marked boundary. This is rebellion against authority, unwillingness to 
stay within the limits laid down by God for men. Such deliberate dis. 
obedience is blameworthy, for no irresponsibility is implied. The re. 
bellious spirit is deserving of punishment. 


2) Mine iniquity. This word indicates that which is not in conformity 
with a standard. It is the opposite of righteousness. Instead of being 
true, or correct, the deed is warped, awry, askew. The parallel English 
word wrong is related to the word wring, indicating that which is twisted 
out of shape. Iniquity is therefore that which is perverted, disregard- 
ing the norms and standards of right living. 


3) My sin. Here is the word which means to miss the mark, or miss 
the path. It is error, though not accidental. It is failure to arrive at 
the goal, failure to achieve, failure to live in ways that God requires. 
Commonest of all the kinds of sin, it is nevertheless equally devastating 
in its result, for the sinner just does not arrive where he is supposed to be. 


In parallel fashion, the desired forgiveness is described by three dif- 
ferent terms: 


1) Blot out. This means to wipe away, to clear by removal from 
one’s sight. Isaiah 44:22 speaks of blotting out transgressions “as a 
thick cloud.” 


2) Wash me. This word is used of washing clothes, which may be 
cleansed by treading them in water, so that the stain and soil may be 
rinsed away. 


3) Cleanse me. This is a ceremonial word, indicating that the cleans- 
ing is in the nature of purification. It is the phrase used in declaring 


one clean of leprosy. The inner nature is to be purified as well as the 
outward appearance. 


The threefold cleansing is indicative of the poet’s comprehension of 








sin in his appeal to God. But the psalmist’s ethical acuteness goes farther _ 
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than we have yet indicated. His sin is not spoken of as being against 
men; it is against God himself: 


4 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
And done that which is evil in thy sight; 
That thou mayest be justified when thou speakest, 
And be clear when thou judgest. 


So vivid is the sense of wrongdoing, so sensitive the ethical perception, 
that the violation of God’s righteous character comes most irresistibly to 
mind. Men have been wronged, surely, but important as this may be, 
it is engulfed in the greater implication that all sin is ultimately against 
God. God would therefore be perfectly justified in pronouncing a well- 
deserved judgment of condemnation, and only because this is freely ad- 
mitted can any claim of divine mercy be recognized. 

Not because of any desire to excuse himself, therefore, but rather that 
the whole and complete statement of his condition may be set forth, 
the sinner adds that his guilt is of lifelong standing. From his very birth 
he has felt the taint of sin: 


5, Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity; 
And in sin did my mother conceive me. 


This is not to say that any stigma attaches to his birth, but rather, as a 
member of the human race, he is subject to the pollution that character- 
izes all men, whereby “there is none righteous, no, not one.” As Paul 
said, “all have sinned and fallen short of the glory of God.” The whole 
human race is beset by the same sad story. From Adam to the present 
day, it has somehow been easier to do wrong than to do right. Whether 
this is the sin of Adam, inherited by the race or not, whether the psalm- 
ist had any conception of original sin or not, the fact remains that he 
knew the shortcomings with which he was born, and throughout his 
life he had experienced the consequences of this fact. Some have been 
ready to point out that he might have claimed this as a mitigating cir- 
cumstance. He might have begged excuse on the ground that, being 
merely human, he should not be held accountable for what is so nearly 
universal among his fellows. But it appears that he does not plead for 
leniency on this account, preferring rather to let his whole sorry con- 
dition be fully stated, then giving God the opportunity to take the neces- 
sary steps of cleansing. The greater the degradation, the greater is the 
need of God’s mercy. 
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That the psalmist is motivated by the spirit of the prophets rather 
than that of the priests is shown by the manner in which cleansing must 
take place. Rightly has he apprehended that a change of heart is the 
essence of repentance, and that all outward conduct is the result of inner 
character: 


6 Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts; 
And in the hidden part thou wilt make me to know wisdom. 


This is near to the teaching of our Lord: 


Do you not see that whatever goes into a man from outside cannot 
defile him? . . . What comes out of a man is what defiles a man. 
For from within, out of the heart of man, come evil thoughts... 
and they defile a man. (Mark 7:18 ff., R.S.V.) 


Ethical conduct, therefore, finds its beginning in an educated conscience, 
and this, in turn, is dependent upon divine revelation of the truth. God 
reveals truth in many ways, among them by immediate contact with 
man’s inner being, so that in the very center of one’s “inward parts” 
there is revelation of wisdom from on high, whereby ethical distinctions 
are made possible. In this inner quality of revelation, as well as in the 
renewing of the mind, there is discerned a meaningful understanding 
not far below the level of New Testament doctrine. 


The symbols of forgiveness, common to priestly acts, are included as 
the prayer continues: 


7 Purify me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
8 Make me to hear joy and gladness, 

That the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 
9 Hide thy face from my sins, 

And blot out all mine iniquities. 


Hyssop is a wild herb, perhaps the caper, with glossy green leaves thought 
to possess cleansing powers. Water, or blood of the sacrifice, was sprin- 
kled with a small bundle of such leaves as part of certain ceremonials 
of cleansing. The word “purify” is here a less usual one, and means, 
literally, to “un-sin” by doing away the error and bringing ceremonial 
cleanness. Yet it is clear that our psalm is not dealing in realms of cere- 
mony, though such is its vocabulary. It is the purging of the heart and 
mind that is meant, the washing bringing purity like that of new-fallen 
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snow, an idea suggested perhaps by the first chapter of Isaiah, where 
this very figure is used. Just as in that prophetic chapter the sins de- 
nounced are violations of ethical standards rather than faults of ritual, 
so in this present circumstance the emphasis is clearly upon the inner 
quality of life which results in outward conduct. Assured of such purg- 
ing, the psalmist will be overcome with joy and gladness, and his sick- 
ness of soul, reflected in illness of body, will be replaced with healthy 
rejoicing. When God turns his face aside, no longer regarding the 
wrongdoings and acts of unrighteousness, then forgiveness will have 
become a fact, a cause for jubilation. 

It is most significant that the psalm does not end with the assurance 
of forgiveness. The sensitive soul rightly perceives that this is only the 
beginning. Now must start a reconstruction of the mind and heart, 
bringing forth fruits worthy of repentance. 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from thy presence; 
And take not thy holy Spirit from me. 

12 Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; 
And uphold me with a willing spirit. 


God’s creation is indeed the bringing into being of something new, 
but the Hebrew word is commonly used in the sense of “transform.” 
The raw materials are at God’s hand; the divine act gives reality to his 
purpose. God’s greatest miracle is a transformed human being. The 
wonder of a sinner made over into a child of God is unsurpassed. This 
is ultimately the purpose of the Incarnation—to make possible “the new 
man in Christ Jesus,” transformed by the power of Christ. Transfor- 
mation must begin within. The heart, by which the Hebrew meant 
will and mind and purpose, must be reconstructed before one can truly 
be changed. This the psalmist has grasped. “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God,” is well-nigh the high-water mark of the Old Seccne 
redemptive process, indicating a true understanding of what the prophets 
taught as they sought to bring their fellows into line with the purposes 
of the God of Israel. When one is governed by a steadfast spirit within, 
lapses from the way of rectitude will be less frequent, and transforma- 
tion of personality is well under way. 

Yet the poet is no mere humanist, for he knows that he must be sus-| 
tained as well as transformed; that God’s holy Spirit must continually 
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abide within his being if redemption is to prevail. We Christians must 
not make the mistake of seeing here a reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. This had not yet been revealed to men. The holy Spirit of 
God is not here conceived as an indwelling Person, but as a power suf- 
fusing one’s being, transmitted by God, and sustaining one’s purpose 
to continue along the pathways of truth and justice. Thus can the joy- 
ful knowledge of cleansing and repentance be continued and upheld, 
as the soul’s willingness to continue in the renewed way of life becomes 
itself a joy and satisfaction. 

One of the marks of a redeemed personality is that one cannot keep 
to himself the utter happiness he finds in his new condition. He must 
make it known to others. 


13 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 
And sinners shall be converted unto thee. 


It is not enough to enjoy the satisfaction of forgiveness wrought by the 
Spirit of God. Others must be brought to know that same satisfaction. 
Having reached, through his prayer, a knowledge that God accepts his 
repentance, working in him the acts of cleansing, he now vows that he 
will proclaim the ways of God to others, that they may participate in 
a similar experience. They are both “transgressors,” who wilfully rebel 
and break the law, and “sinners,” who stray from the true path along 
ways of profitless failure. These, too, must know the experience of the 
psalmist, and he pledges himself to go to them with the message of 
redemption. 

In view of this progress in thought, it appears very probable that 
Gunkel is right when he suggests emending a word in the next line, so 
that instead of the word “bloodshed,” which must rather hesitatingly 
be rendered “bloodguiltiness,” and concerning which careful students 
have had misgivings, we may read “silence”: 


14 Deliver me from silence, O God, thou God of my salvation; 
That my tongue may sing aloud of thy righteousness. 

15 O Lord, open thou my lips; 
And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


It would be tragic if the story of God’s redeeming grace were withheld 
through timidity or fear, through selfishness or negligence. Deliverance 
from sin has been accomplished through the mercy of God; now the 
task is to declare it to all who may hear. It is a joyful song, worthy of 
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widest dissemination. The note of praise is dominant. And once again, 
though this proclamation of the good news results partly from the over- 
whelming character of the joy that fills the contrite sinner’s heart, it is 
also a direct consequence of his concern for others, betraying again that 
fine sense of responsibility which marked the earlier verses of the psalm. 
True ethics and true piety are not contrary to one another. They supple- 
ment each other, and this our poet has rightly perceived, not by an act 
of logic, but as a natural circumstance. Such naturalness is another of 
this great poem’s marks of spiritual insight. 

An outstanding characteristic of the teaching of the pre-exilic prophets 
is the unanimity with which they declare the utter futility of mere re- 
ligious ritual. One after another, from Amos to Jeremiah, they decry 
the forms of sacrifice as such, denouncing those who substitute these 
formal acts for “the weightier matters of the law.” As with one voice, 
they repeat that, in themselves, sacrifices are of no merit, and are no 
divine command. Only as they represent something significant in the 
inner religious life can they be regarded as worthy expressions of the 
worship of God. This teaching has taken deep hold of our psalmist, 
and he thoroughly shares the prophetic insight at this point: 


16 For thou delightest not in sacrifice; else would I give it: 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. 


17 The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 


Rejection of the sacrificial system is complete. While he has been using, 
to some extent, the language of the priests, the ritual, as such, has no 
merit for him. Even the burnt-offering that might express true grati- 
tude remains unkindled, for God’s demands are not along these lines. 
With fine discernment emphasis is placed upon sacrifice of oneself in- 
stead of bulls and goats. A broken and repentant heart is worth any 
number of lambs slain upon the altar. When man’s purposes are re- 
deemed and presented as gifts to Almighty God, this is, indeed, the 
greatest offering that anyone can make, whether in the era of the great 
prophets of Israel, or under the enlightenment of the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The two verses that conclude the psalm are, by almost universal con- 
sent, no part of the original version. They are the work of some com- 
piler or editor, intended to keep it up to date. When the Temple was 
destroyed by the Babylonians, when the services were suspended by rea- 
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son of long years of exile, when Jerusalem was a ruin, her broken walls 
symbolic of her fate, it seemed to someone appropriate to conclude the 
psalm with a prayer for Zion’s restoration: 


18 Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: 
Build thou the walls of Jerusalem. 


19 Then wilt thou delight in the sacrifices of righteousness, 
In burnt-offering and whole burnt-offering: 
Then will they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


The prostrate walls are a clue to the time of this addition, and the 
yearning for the ancient ritual no longer possible because of Zion’s pitiful 
desolation, yet symbolic of her glory—is somehow understandable, even 
though it is a far cry from what has just preceded. Some have felt that 
these verses were deliberately added to counteract a possible impression 
that no great damage might be done if sacrifices were never restored. 
Others have understood them as a legitimate reminder, in a later day, 
of the normal components of worship. Whichever it be, the conclusion 
represents a viewpoint separated both in its comprehension of worship 
and in the time of its composition from the psalm to which it is now 
attached. 


Who Was the Psalmist? 


Having examined the content and teaching of the psalm, it now re- 
mains to discover, if we can, when, and by whom, it was written. We 
have deliberately postponed consideration of the title with which it is 
prefaced, which in the Hebrew represents the first two verses: 


For the Chief Musician. A Psalm of David; 


When Nathan the prophet came unto him, after he had gone in to 
Bath-sheba. 


This notation, ascribing the poem to David and connecting it with 
the well-known incident of David’s great sin against Uriah, has been 
taken popularly and uncritically as sufficient reason for attributing to 
the great King of Israel, in the tenth century before Christ, religious 
insights that characterized the revolutionary teaching of the prophets 
centuries later. As the late Professor J. M. P. Smith remarks of the 
so-called “Davidic” psalms: “If these Psalms are rightly assigned to 
David, then there was no progress in the history of Hebrew religion 
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from the time of David on.”* A careful consideration of David and 
his times, as portrayed in the Books of Samuel, reveals no such heights 
of insight as have been noted, and certainly his personal standards of 
ethics, as well as those of his contemporaries, show wide discrepancy 
from what we have noted in the psalm. What, then, is the meaning of 
the superscription? 

We have already commented that the phrase “A Psalm of David” 
may mean no more than a religious song, suited to Temple usage. “Da- 
vid” could be a designation for such a collection, just as, in a later age, 
“Blackstone” represents jurisprudence, “Hoyle” stands for the rules of 
the game, “Webster” means accepted usage in pronunciation, and “Emily 
Post” describes forms of conduct which are the mark of cultured society. 
Among the “Psalms of David” which are so titled is Psalm 53, in the 
sixth verse of which the Exile is presupposed; Psalm 27, in whose fourth 
verse the finished Temple is recognized as standing; and Psalm 122, 
which assumes existence of both Temple and palaces, and which speaks 
in its fifth verse of the “thrones of the house of David” in a way in which 
David himself hardly would have done. The phrase “Psalm of David” 
is therefore hardly a mark of authorship, nor even of authentic tradi- 
tion, for the Septuagint adds this title to fifteen psalms that are not so 
designated in the Hebrew, including Psalm 137, obviously written cen- 
turies after David, and beginning: 


By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 


But what shall we say of the more definite reference to the particular 
event in David’s life which is supposed to have called forth this prayer 
of penitence? A comparative examination of the setting will show that 
our psalm is one of a series in Book II (following Psalm 42) whose 
titles contain references to specific incidents in the career of David. 
Similar notes are found in Psalms 52, 54, 56, 57, 59, and 60. A study 
of these psalms fails to disclose more than a general appropriateness to 
the situations mentioned, while certain passages might be noted which 
suggest that the designation is highly improbable. The titles of the 
psalms are worthy of serious and extended study, but this is hardly the 
place for such consideration. Few there now are who would consist- 





*The Religion of the Psalms (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1922), p. 34. 
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ently maintain that David wrote Psalm 51, and even they would admit 
that its heights of spiritual and ethical insight have a validity quite in- 
dependent of their relation to the king whose name is connected with 
them. 


If not David, then who is the penitent? Is it an individual, whose 
personal experience is here narrated? Or is it the nation, Israel, the 
chosen people, weighed down by realization of the sins they have com- 
mitted, suffering the pains of exile, confessing their wrongs and praying 
for forgiveness and restoration in the sight of God? This view has been 
maintained by many, following Robertson Smith and Driver, and it 
is noted that this interpretation is as old as Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(428 a.p.). The plausibility of a national interpretation is quite con- 
sistent with the national interpretation of the Servant of the Lord in 
Isaiah, Chapters 40-55, where the reference to Jacob as a people is 
connected closely with passages where the most personal of references 
are used. Though there are those who maintain this view, many of the 
more recent commentators hold to the individual interpretation we have 
adopted, and on the whole this seems to be the direction that provides 
the most satisfactory interpretation. 

The author of this psalm must be recognized as one of the great writers 
of Holy Scripture. He exemplifies the inspiration of the Bible in a notable 
way. His own experience is a means to discovery of the ways of God. 
His spiritual emphasis marks him as one of the great souls of the pre- 
Christian generations. The feather-edged sharpness of his sense of right 
and wrong sets him out as a true disciple of the great ethical prophets 
of Israel. Through his lips God has spoken to uncounted sinners, He- 
brew and Christian, pointing out to them the way of salvation, and pre- 
paring the way for the coming of him who said: 


“Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” 
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On Reforming the Church 


An Editorial 


by JAMES OVERHOLSER 


AMONG PROTESTANTS it is widely and correctly understood that the 
Reformation was the judgment of God upon a terribly delinquent church. 
What is not nearly so generally recognized is that the Reformation itself 
is now under a judgment of comparable severity. Five hundred years 
of church history have produced the unfortunate illusion that the Refor- 
mation is a fact entirely accomplished and that it must abide henceforth 
in a kind of unassailable security. In reality the Reformation is a con- 
tinuous project which has yet to make its full spiritual justification and 
which at this moment is at its most critical juncture since the struggles 
of the Reformers themselves. 

We have found much cause for confidence in evaluating the Reforma- 
tion against the background of the biblical doctrine of salvation; it is 
when we measure the cumulative movement against the biblical ideal 
of the church that we sense the peril into which the Reformation has 
at length come. 

Protestantism’s very limited grasp of this aspect of its history may con- 
veniently be brought into focus by reference to the usual observance of 
Reformation Sunday as it is in the leading Protestant communions. This 
reference will provide a concrete approach to the broader concerns of 
our subject. 

Such a celebration as an annual Reformation Sunday obviously per- 
forms a service in reminding Protestantism of its valuable heritage. Its 
review of the sources and standards of evangelical faith amounts to a 
splendid historical witness and affords the church a needed and depend- 
able means of reorientation. Such articles of faith are, of course, the 
great evangelical centralities: the sovereignty of God, salvation by faith, 
the authority of the Scriptures, and the individual priesthood of the 
believer. These are Protestantism’s normal emphases constituting what 
we may regard as the positive and universal lessons of the Reformation. 
It would seem, however, that there are other momentous implications 
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of this towering epoch which we are inclined to overlook and which 
might be called the critical lessons of the Reformation. These are less 
readily apparent and have to do with questions of method and with 
deeper levels of historical understanding. In particular, these latter 
implications of which we speak point to factors of relativity existing 
between the Reformation of the sixteenth century and the hopes and 
efforts toward reformation that are discernible in the church today. 


The Problem 


It is in the light of this relativity that we are brought most seriously 
to the question of how a real reformation of Christianity in our time 
can be accomplished and what will be its nature in comparison with 
the classic Reformation that has gone before us. What, in brief, is to 
be the technique for the Twentieth Century Reformation? All are agreed 
that such a renewing experience is what the church of today needs; and 
some profess, with good reason, to see the dawn of a new reformation 
in the present unitive workings of the ecumenical church. 

There are two widespread views as to how a new reformation should 
be brought about. One group holds that all that is needed is a concerted 
and militant defense of a literalistic type of orthodoxy. The supposi- 
tion is that if all churches were zealously fundamentalist, waiving en- 
tirely the persistent problem of theology’s connection with science and 
general culture, the reformation would automatically take place and 
the grand style of Luther and Calvin would again be in evidence. But 
the majority of thoughtful Christians are convinced that this closed- 
forum technique is unavailing and even dangerous in the present situa- 
tion. The world will not discard its modernity for any slavish return to 
the past. Nor will contemporary Christians be led to despise one truth 
for the sake of another, even though it should be the greater truth con- 
cealed beneath the hardened folds of an imperturbable orthodoxy. 


The second approach to the method of reformation is one which is 
shared by many Christians who are undoubtedly both earnest and in- 
telligent. Yet, notwithstanding the intellectual freedom and maturity 
of these persons, the judgment which they hold with regard to the new 
reformation lies open to serious objection. This view is that a renovation 
of the church should be effected, not by promoting dogmatism and the 
scholastic phases of later Protestantism, but by a broad rediscovery of 
the mind and heart of the great Reformers themselves. It is believed 
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that an accurate grasp of Luther’s own theological attitude, let us say, 
or of Calvin’s specific religious philosophy, with the fullest possible ac- 
count of the educational background in each case, would provide the 
key. The task is not to duplicate the formal and inflexible dogmas which 
soon resulted from the action of these eminent minds, but to invoke the 
original ideas and impulses themselves. It is felt that if the best insights 
of the Reformers could be applied in a statesmanlike manner to the 
present situation, the theological requisites of the new reformation would 
be at hand. Thus evaluated, the task is essentially practical and ecclesi- 
astical. From this point of view a really profound concern for theology 
can be dispensed with. It is a matter of adjustment rather than of a new 
intellectual enterprise. 


That this approach is inadequate and misleading because it pays too 


little attention to the relativity of history we shall try to show in the next 
several paragraphs. 


The Distance of History 


The difference between our situation and that of the church in the 
sixteenth century is immense and alarmingly significant. It can hardly 
be debated that the present scene is immeasurably more tragic and 
crucial, as though a chasm lay between the two epochs. The question 
at the time of the Reformation was one of securing a better interpre- 
tation of Christianity against a worse. Despite the extreme moral and 
spiritual divergences of that period, the fact remains that the whole 
gamut of the contest was Christian. Now, on the contrary, the issue is 
the survival of Christianity itself. ‘The danger then was that the church 
should allow herself to be shameful and corrupt; the danger now is 
that the church should allow herself to be ignored and forgotten. Then 
the civilization of Europe stood on the threshold of a new age of ex- 
hilarating, if thoroughly baffling, human adventure—the age of Colum- 
bus and Copernicus. Today all civilization totters on the brink of nihil- 
ism—in the age of Hitler and the atomic bomb. 

In the sixteenth century the whole province of culture was within the 
sphere of the church, literature and art being mainly subsidiaries of a 
Christian view of the cosmos. Today vast new areas of thought demand 
a consideration as to their place in the new theological synthesis. Whereas 
in the time of Calvin the great body of the humanities offered only vari- 
ations of the principal religious themes, in the present state of culture 
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such disturbing and unclassifiable voices as Dostoievsky, Ortega, and 
Van Gogh are insisting that they be given a hearing of their own. The 
strange, unholy impact of Nietzsche, Freud, and Kafka must be evalu- 
ated with a totally new candor in the light of the pervasive thought- 
forms of our age; for even they will have something valid to suggest 
to a contemporary philosophy of religion. Most especially, the power- 
fully seminal insights of Kierkegaard, Jaspers, and Whitehead will be 
relevant to the reconstitution of the church’s message to man in the mod- 
ern world. The time has arrived when theology must examine with open 
mind the thought of men whose conclusions are quite alien to the overt 
principles of Christianity, for the reason that their basic motives in some 
instances are found to illuminate the hidden causes and blindly striving 
purposes of this period which has well been characterized as the Age 
of Anxiety. There is a significant link between many of the conclusions 
of these somber, probing intellects and the tragic center of Christianity; 
and the fact is a hopeful one. For it appears now that unless we suffer 
with Christ in an unlimited awareness of life’s moral pathos, we shall 
not glory with him in a peace which at once embraces and surpasses 
all understanding. 

These are but suggestions of the difficulties and possibilities of an 
intellectual renaissance within Christianity. In view of the factors we 
have mentioned, it would seem that two critical lessons of the Reforma- 
tion present themselves with cogency. In the search for a favorable tech- 
nique for the coveted reformation it will be necessary to ponder these 
lessons, both of which are signs of a radical incompleteness within the 
historic Reformation. If they mean anything at all, they mean that we 
are now compelled to view the crowning event of Protestant history 
as a case of unfinished business. Yet, in the present, the church may 
profit greatly from these lessons. 


The Organic Failure 


The first of these is the more tangible, namely, the tragedy that in- 
heres in the fact that the protesting elements, following the revolt from 
Rome, failed to achieve on their part a convincing unity of the church. 
After the Reformation there continued, in too large a degree of isola- 
tion from one another, the giant fragments of the Reformed and Luther- 
an Churches on the continent and an equally individualistic national 
church in England. In every quarter there was recognition of the basic 
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spiritual need for a oneness of the Protestant churches. And the age 
was not lacking in dramatic witness to this need. The overtures of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and of such continental reformers as Zwingli and 
Melancthon are representative of the profound concern that arose over 
this matter within the first generation of the reform movement. No 
more pathetic incident has reached us from the period of the Reforma- 
tion than the refusal of the most heroic leader of the cause in Germany 
to accept the proffered hand of Zwingli when the Swiss reformer had 
sought an understanding with the Lutherans across the barriers of their 
differing conceptions of the Lord’s Supper. 

The evangelicals’ agreement in protestant action was never matched 
by a comparable agreement concerning the articles of faith; and this 
is especially true at the point of the doctrine of the church itself. The 
first and most apparent sign of the incompleteness of the Reformation 
is this failure of the Protestant element to achieve the full identity that 
was implicit in its historical mission. To admit that the mission has 
been only partially successful is to exercise a humility that will in no 
wise injure the church’s cause. 


The Intellectual Failure 


The other major lesson is that the Reformation was incomplete on 
the level of its resultant philosophy of religion. Perhaps it could not 
have been otherwise historically, but now it can be seen that Luther 
and Calvin, for all their magnificent opposition to the outward and 
canonical error of their time, did not proceed to the deepest root of the 
theological problems which they confronted. They introduced a tre- 
mendously vital experience of the Word of God which brought victory 
in the moment of the church’s crisis, but unfortunately they and their 
associates left no distinctly Protestant doctrine expressing the relation 
of this dynamic Word and its authority to the underlying concepts and 
categories of the prevailing philosophy or to any other system. Conse- 
quently, when the historically critical phase of the Reformation had 
somewhat subsided, the rationale of this mighty movement, its philoso- 
phy of religion, was settled tamely upon the age-old prejudice of a 
scholastic, Aristotelian foundation. So again, as under the Roman Cath- 
olic regime, the church’s attempts to speak of the nature of God and 
of revelation were cast into the molds of substantialist, quasi-physical, 
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pre-Christian categories—a course that would greatly impede the future 
of the Reformation. 

It was only because revealed truth could still be thought of as some- 
thing possessed of a peculiar quality (a primary substantialist category) 
that the “paper pope” of Protestant scholasticism could be enthroned 
within two generations of Calvin. The limitation of this period, and 
of centuries to follow, was to consider God, the soul, and divine truth 
as things, comparable to the world of objects. This negative develop- 
ment, so disappointing in comparison with the astounding force of the 
Reformation’s beginning, is to be explained by the fact that the suc- 
cessors of Luther and Calvin devoted themselves to a pious work of 
refining and explicating their master’s doctrinal points rather than to 
the more essential task of bearing out the theoretical implications of 
the pivotal Reformation truths. The result is that the “Word” of Luther 
and Calvin suffers, in the final analysis, from the same disability as that 
of Barth and Brunner: it lacks a deliberate rational connection with the 
dominant categories of man’s response to the world of nature and his- 
tory. It is true that the teachings of the Reformers generally imply a 
repudiation of the old philosophical structure, Luther being particu- 
larly vehement in this regard, but no theologian of this period undertook 
the task of proposing a frame of categories to take the place of the reign- 
ing Aristotelianism. Thus the reversion to scholasticism was inescapable. 


A Cultural Necessity 


In the genuinely existential situation in which the Reformers first 
delivered this Word given to them, it needed no philosophical reference 
whatever. In such a crisis the rational content of faith is sensed in the 
very conditions of the struggle, and these conditions occupy the Chris- 
tian mind sufficiently. In the historical tension of the Reformation there 
lay a direction which gave promise of new theological meanings; but 
for those meanings, in the nature of the case, men had to wait trustfully. 
It is this promise and this trust which have lacked fulfillment in the 
Reformation. 

There did arise, after the Reformation, the need for an appropriate 
Christian philosophy, just as in the early centuries of the church there 
had to be formed an intellectual method for the evangelization of Eu- 
rope; the mind is to be reached by the gospel and culture is the medium 
of mind. When this cultural need emerged in the Protestant world, a 
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mistaken and regrettable mental reference was made: a return to the 
Greek-naturalistic thought-forms which had underlain the intellectual 
abuses of Christianity through the Middle Ages and which had long 
since exhausted their usefulness as vehicles of biblical truth. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation is only the most evident of these 
abuses, and peripheral in comparison with the unrecognized heart of 
the problem. The Reformers’ attack upon transubstantiation represents 
perhaps the nearest approach that was made in this period to a specific 
rejection of substantialist modes of thought. 


The New Opportunity 


It becomes increasingly clear that the most far-reaching change that 
has taken place in the contemporary world of science and philosophy 
is a vast, yet subtle, emancipation from the totalitarianism of the Greek 
objectivist categories. For the first time in history new philosophical 
instruments are available by means of which Christianity may hope to 
form a philosophy that will not be alien to its own genius, a new meta- 
physic in which the categories of event, purpose, historic relation, and 
vital process will lend themselves to a new and more effective telling 
of the supremé story of the meaning of God in history. The second great 
lesson of the Reformation, then, is the necessity of the church’s formu- 
lating a philosophical method that will be both Christian and contem- 
porary, a manner of thinking which derives its basic ideas not from the 
visual experience of prescientific observation, but from a maturer ana- 
lytical science, from history (centering in “sacred” history), and from 
the structure of personal experience as known in its real autonomy and 
in terms of freedom. 

The church has no sound alternative to this theological task. The 
cultural inadequacy of the old is evident. The determination to have 
no religious philosophy at all serves only to buttress the ailing and un- 
satisfying world view to which the hungry minds of men must still in- 
differently cling. Man will have a theology; the question is whether it 
will be of any use to his soul, and to his society. 


The Theological Task and the World Church 


This rehabilitation of the philosophy of the Christian religion will 
surely call for the consecration of the best minds of the church and the 
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concern of all. Its scope and importance are such that this sketch can 
offer only a glimpse of theology’s present obligation. It is undoubtedly 
true that the need of a theology for the ecumenical church is immediate, 
It would be tragic in the extreme if the Christian world should delude 
itself into thinking that the splendid and inspiring organization of the 
World Council of Churches is equipped already with a theology ade- 
quate for the church’s function in the present crisis. Without a more 
compelling theological position, allied with growing church unity and 
abetting this unity, there is little hope that Christians will be able to 
speak the authoritative and redemptive word that our perishing genera- 
tion wants to hear. 


A most fitting disciples’ prayer for the people of Christ today is that 
by the grace of God the new reformation may actually take place and 
that it may do so in time to stem the chaos that now threatens. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind—this is our holy 


challenge. If any man lacks wisdom let him pray—this is our timely 
directive. 
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XII. The Rabbinic Writings 


by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


CaNoN HERBERT Dansy remarks that “while Judaism and Christianity 
alike venerate the Old Testament as canonical Scripture, the Mishnah 
marks the passage to Judaism as definitely as the New Testament marks 
the passage to Christianity.”’ A few pages later he continues, “the Mish- 
nah is, after Sinai, the greatest landmark in the history of Judaism.” 
If these statements are not extravagant—and the present writer believes 
that they are not—then it behooves every student of Christian origins 
to “sell his shirt and buy” a Mishnah. 

It is quite inaccurate to say, as is being widely repeated today even 
in scholarly Christian circles, that Christianity sprang out of Judaism. 
Such a judgment represents a shallow view of the historic phenomena 
involved. One might as well say that Bolshevism was the legitimate 
offspring of Russian Imperialism! The truth is rather, as it will be noted 
is implicit in the former of Canon Danby’s remarks, that Judaism and 
Christianity are parallel developments out of the same Old Testament 
ethos. Or—to state the matter yet more accurately—the two faiths rep- 
resent disparate endeavors to give expression in life situations and on 
the historic plane to the essence of the divine revelation contained in 
the Old Testament prophetic Scriptures. The Christian faith as em- 
bodied in the New Testament Scriptures sought to inculcate the spirit 
of the Old through the production of a character which should emulate 
it, leaving the minutiae of conduct to the tender mercies of such char- 
acter when produced. Judaism, on the contrary, conceived that the 
purport of the divine revelation for the life of man could be best ful- 
filled through drilling him in the meticulous observance of many laws 





1. The Mishnah, trans. by Herbert Danby (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. xiii. 
2. Ibid, p. xvi. 
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which should seek to apply the divine Torah to the Sitz 1m Leben. And 
the Mishnah is the grand monument, as well as the chief source book, 
of that attempt. 

The present article, therefore, is to be thought of as revolving about 
the Mishnah as its center; while the “Rabbinic writings” to which ref- 
erence is made in the title include the Mishnah, in the first instance, 
and then the two Talmuds (Babylonian and Palestinian), together with 
the rejected (Baraita) and supplementary (Tosefta) traditional ma- 
terials which may be supposed to reflect early customs or teachings,’ 
The religion of Judaism which produced this literature long antedates 
the Christian era. Traditionally its origin is traced to Ezra (397 B.c.) 
and to the Jews’ sojourn in Babylonia (M. Aboth 1:1), where were 
sown the seeds of a religious movement which produced the Psalter, 
the synagogue, the Jewish Prayer Book, and the distinctively “Jewish” 
way of life. That way of life in part was determined by, and in part 
created and nourished, what the Gospels call “the traditions of the 
elders” (Matt. 15:2). It was the peculiar portion of the Pharisees to 
guard these traditions and to keep alive the religion to which such tra- 
ditions endeavored to give both form and content. 

This religious movement was largely instrumental in producing a great 
body of literature generally included under such terms as Apocrypha 
(non-canonical books), Apocalypses (revelations), Targums (para- 
phrases of canonical books) , Midrashim (commentaries), Mishnah (rep- 
etition—that is, tradition), and Talmud (instruction). A complete sur- 
vey of the literary output of this movement would, therefore, require us 
to review all of these productions. The present limitation to the last 
two types of literature, however, is one suggested by the “Rabbis” them- 
selves who divided their works into the two categories of Haggadah 





3. This is admittedly a rather loose way to use the term “Rabbinic,” but both that term and 
the title “Rabbi” from which it is derived are capable both of a rather general and also a more 
specific definition, as are also their approximate Greek equivalents usually translated respec- 
tively, “scribal” (ypaumarixés) and “scribe” (ypauuare’s). In the Mishnah the terms Hakamim 
(“sages”) and Sopherim (“scribes”) appear to be used almost, if not quite, interchangeably 
regarding those who have acquired skill in applying the Torah to life situations—that is creat- 
ing the “oral law” through a series of case decisions (generally termed casuistry). Cf. M. 
Taanith 2:5; Sanhedrin 11:3; Aboth 1:4 et al. And to both groups it would appear that the 
Mishnah gives the title “Rabbi.” The Talmud, on the other hand, appears to distinguish 
between Sopherim (“scribes”) as being those scholars who taught between 397 and 200 B.C. 
and who were followed by the so-called Zeugoth (“pairs”—200 B.c. to a.D. 10), these latter 
being in turn succeeded by the Tannaim (“repeaters”; hence, “teachers” ) whose dates are— 
A.D. 10 to 220. But the New Testament uses the term “scribe” in the more general Mishnaic 
(and presumably earlier) sense of one learned in the Law (cf. Mark 2:16; 1 Cor. 1:20) and 
capable of handing down judicial decisions—hence, a “Rabbi” or teacher (Gk. S:ddoxahos, 
cf. Mark 9:5; Matt. 23:7 f£; Luke 2:46; 5:17; Acts 5:34). 
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(devotional or inspirational literature) and Halakhah (legal or custom- 
ary enactments); the former term roughly covers the contents of the 
first four classes above named, the latter those of the last two classes. 
The student of Mishnah and Talmud should, therefore, keep constantly 
in mind the fact that Pharisaism or Scribalism had a devotional (even 
a mystical) side as well as a legalistic one, though the inference is not 
to be drawn that this fact essentially alters the judgment already ex- 
pressed relative to the fundamental difference between Judaism and 
Christianity. 


Editions of the Source Materials for Rabbinic fudaism 


There is good reason to believe that the body of traditional laws 
(Halakhoth) which collectively comprise the Mishnah were codified 
and written down approximately in their present form in Hebrew by 
Rabbi Yahudah ha Nasi (Judah the Patriarch) at the beginning of 
the third century a.p. The date usually assigned for the completion of 
his work is A.D. 220, though this cannot be demonstrated conclusively. 
Notable earlier attempts at codification had been made by R. Akiba 
(d. A.D. 135) and R. Meir (c. A.v. 160). The Talmud, which is a work 
written in Rabbinic Hebrew comprising the complete text of the Mish- 
nah* together with Gemara, or discussions on the same by later Rabbis, 
exists in two forms. The earlier, known as the Palestinian or Jerusalem 
Talmud, probably dates from the beginning of the fifth century; the 
later, or Babylonian Talmud, comes from the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Neither work exists in its entirety at present. 

A convenient summary of the history of both the original Hebrew 
text of Mishnah and Talmud, and an account of its translation into 
Latin, German, French, and English, will be found in the excellent 
Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash by the great Talmudic scholar, 
Hermann L. Strack. This translation of the 5th German edition of the 
same work was published in 1931 by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America (Philadelphia ).° 

As the object of this article is the practical one of introducing the 
Christian student to a knowledge of the resources most likely to be avail- 
able in this field, I shall limit myself generally to the mention of the lead- 





4. It is customary to precede the name of a tractate, if the Mishnah rather than Gemara is 
referred to, by “M.”; this practice will be adhered to in the present article. 

5. This society functions as a “book club”; its publications are available at a reduced price 
to all its members (including Christians), who pay a yearly fee of $5. 
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ing works in English. By far the best translation of the Mishnah, and, 
indeed, the only complete one in English, is that of Canon Herbert 
Danby published under the title of The Mishnah in 1933 by the Oxford 
University Press. Similarly, the first English translation of the Talmud 
which promises to be “complete” when finally through the press is that 
now in preparation under the editorship of Rabbi Dr. I. Epstein and 
published by The Soncino Press of Bournemouth, England. It has been 
a labor of love on the part of some of the greatest Jewish scholars of the 
past fifty years, the list including such names as Israel Abrahams, Mau- 
rice Ginsberg, J. Rabbinowitcz, and numerous others. 

In addition to the above complete translations of Mishnah and Tal- 
mud, individual books or portions have been translated from time to 
time. In most cases such translations are accompanied by valuable com- 
mentaries on the meaning of the text. Such works include The Sayings 
of the fewish Fathers, by W. O. E. Oesterley (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1919); The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate B*rakot, by A. 
Cohen (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921); Pirke Aboth, by R. 
Travers Herford (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1925) ; The Baby- 
lonian Talmud (in selection), edited and translated by Leo Auerbach 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1944) ; and Everyman’s Talmud, by 
A. Cohen (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1949). These are all 
scholarly works and represent the best research that has been made to 
date on the Rabbinic literature. In addition to works of this character, 
many volumes have appeared of a more popular nature containing ex- 
cerpts from the wit and wisdom, proverbs, parables, legends, and folk 
tales with which the Talmud abounds. 

The Jewish Prayer Book, which is the basis for all Catholic and Protes- 
tant worship manuals, was also in its original form a product of Phari- 
saic Judaism. In modern dress as used by the Liberal Synagogue in 
America it is published under the title of The Union Prayerbook for 
Jewish Worship in two volumes (revised edition, 1940). It can be ob- 
tained in all liberal synagogues at a small price and is invaluable for 
an understanding of the spirit of Judaism throughout the centuries. It 
should be studied in conjunction with R. Solomon Freehof’s excellent 
commentary upon it entitled The Small Sanctuary (Cincinnati: River- 
dale Press, 1942). In the same connection may be mentioned also the 
more recent High Holiday Prayer Book, edited by M. M. Kaplan (New 
York: Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation, 1948). 
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Modern Literature on Rabbinic fudaism 


Here we enter a field of staggering proportions. Because of its enor- 
mous importance, both for the history of Judaism itself and also for the 
subject of Christian origins, the literature of the Judaism of the first 
Christian centuries has been worked over by a host of competent Jewish 
and Christian scholars. Of general reference works the most useful to 
the student is the Jewish Encyclopedia (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1901)—a mine of information on every conceivable subject. In addi- 
tion, it will be necessary here to limit our statement of available titles 
to the following three categories: 

(1) Historical Works. The standard work covering the history of 
Judaism during the period in which the Rabbinic literature was pro- 
duced has long been that of Emil Schiirer, A History of the Fewish 
People in the Time of fesus Christ (2nd rev. ed., 1890-91, 5 vols.). 
This work has gone through several editions in the original German, 
and its English translation—though long since antiquated—has never 
been fully superseded by any later book. Possibly the most competent 
modern correctives (and supplements) to Schiirer are the second vol- 
ume of Oesterley and Robinson’s A History of Israel (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1932), which includes much of the findings of more 
recent scholarship on the period from 586 B.c. to A.D. 135; and Part I 
of Robert H. Pfeiffer’s History of New Testament Times, which has just 
appeared (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949). The relevant por- 
tions of the following are also of interest for the viewpoint of modern 
liberal Judaism which they embody: Abram Leon Sachar’s A History 
of the Jews (2nd ed., Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1940) ; and A History 
of the fewish People, by Max L. Margolis and Alexander Marx (Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1927). 

The history of the Jewish institutions of Temple and Synagogue, as 
well as of the social, religious, and economic life of the Jews during the 
period with which we are dealing, have also been covered extensively. 
Some of the best works in English in this area are the pertinent portions 
of the following: The fewish Community, by Rabbi Salo Wittmayer 
Baron (3 vols., Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1942); R. 
Travers Herford’s fudaism in the New Testament Period (London, 
1928) ; G. H. Box’s fudaism in the Greek Period (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932) ; Jerusalem Under the High Priests, by E. R. Bevan (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1920) ; and W. O. E. Oesterley’s The 
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Jews and Judaism During the Greek Period (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1941). 

(2) Interpretative Literature. It is difficult to draw the line between 
volumes whose major interest is historical and those which approach 
the subject of Jewish institutions from the standpoint of their value for 
the cause of religion generally. The two interests are no doubt always 
present in the mind of every author. Here, however, we shall endeavor 
to list a few of the classic monographs dealing primarily with the re- 
ligious and social institutions of Rabbinic Judaism from the latter point 
of view. 

Without doubt George Foot Moore’s Judaism in the First Centuries 
of the Christian Era: The Age of Tannaim (3 vols., Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1927-30) will long continue to be the classical 
work in this field. Professor Moore’s knowledge of Mishnah and Tal- 
mud, together with the Jewish institutions which through the centuries 
have drawn their life’s blood from these writings, was massive; and he 
has done more perhaps than any other to further the study of the same 
in this country. No student of Judaism can afford to ignore his contribu- 
tion in this field of inquiry. It covers every conceivable topic in the 
realms of Jewish theology, sociology, ceremonial, and ethical teaching. 

Of first-rate importance also is R. Louis Finkelstein’s two-volume 
work on The Pharisees: The Sociological Background of their Faith 
(2nd ed., Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 1940). The 
subtitle of this work is sufficiently informative of its general interest and 
point of view. Probably nothing of a more impressive nature has as yet 
appeared on this subject. With it may be mentioned an older work of 
abiding value—J. W. Lightley’s Jewish Sects and Parties in the Time 
of fesus (1925). The numerous volumes of Solomon Schechter are of 
great value in this field. I shall mention here only his three volumes of 
essays entitled Studies in Fudaism (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 1924), and his excellent older work, Some Aspects of Rab- 
binic Theology (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1909). R. Travers 
Herford’s several volumes on the Pharisees are of great value—if for 
no other reason, because of his strong pro-Pharisaic bias! They include 
the following: Pharisaism: Its Aims and Methods (New York: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1912), What the World Owes the Pharisees (New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1919), and The Pharisees (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1924). In the same general category with the above but 
relevant only in part are these: The Legacy of Israel, planned by the 
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late R. Israel Abrahams and edited by Edwyn R. Bevan and Charles 
Singer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1927) ; Claude G. Monte- 
fiore’s The Old Testament and After (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923), and W. O. E. Oesterley’s Judaism and Christianity (3 vols., New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1937-38). 

Of more restricted theological interest are A. Biichler’s excellent work 
entitled Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the 
First Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1929) and the rele- 
vant portions of K. Kohler’s Jewish Theology—systematically and his- 
torically considered (New York, 1918). When Rabbi Kohler remarks 
that “the aim and end of Judaism is not so much the salvation of the 
soul in the hereafter as the salvation of humanity in history” (p. 6), he 
is giving expression to a point of view to which both Hebrew prophets 
and Jewish scribes would have rather generally subscribed, and one 
which—because it was also our Lord’s own viewpoint—should find uni- 
versal approval in the Christian church. If man can be saved within 
the framework of history by being brought into contact with the living 
God through Jesus Christ, the future life may well be left to take care 
of itself! 

This section of the article may very well conclude with reference to 
R. Jacob Mann’s unique book on The Bible as Read and Preached in 
the Old Synagogue (Vol. I only of the 3 vols. projected has appeared, 
Cincinnati: Riverdale Press, 1940). This volume is a study of the Pales- 
tinian Triennial Cycle of readings from Torah and Prophets (Haf- 
tarah) as practiced in the synagogue. It is Rabbi Mann’s contention 
that the cycle was in vogue before the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70, and in the present writer’s view he has gone a far way toward demon- 
strating his thesis. 

(3) The Rabbinic Literature and the Subject of Christian Origins. 
A pioneer in the application of our knowledge of the contemporary 
Judaism to the subject of Christian origins was Alfred Edersheim, whose 
two-volume study of The Life and Times of Fesus the Messiah (3rd ed., 
New York: E. R. Herrick and Co., 1886) has delighted generations 
of Christian students. This work may still be used with a certain reserve 
as a source book for Rabbinic lore in its relation to early Christianity. 
The outstanding authority at present, however, and one which will 
likely continue to be so for many years to come is the monumental work 
of Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck—Kommentar zum neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrash (4 vols. in 5 parts, Munich, 1922- 
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28). This work gathers from all the pertinent literature parallels and 
illustrative materials bearing on the interpretation of the text of the 
New Testament. It is indispensable to the student working in this field 
and, unfortunately, has not been translated into English. 

Aside from the above, probabi, the best attempts to utilize the Rab- 
binic writings in a large way for the purpose of illuminating the Chris- 
tian Scriptures are those of Claude G. Montefiore (the liberal Jewish 
layman) in his Synoptic Gospels (2nd ed., New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1927, 2 vols.) and of H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
Wright in their The Mission and Message of fesus (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1938)—the latter volume being an engaging commen- 
tary on the Four Gospels. Incidentally, Manson’s part of this work con- 
tains the best commentary we have to date on the Synoptic materials 
which he treats. Another book by Montefiore paralleling the above is 
his Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930). Of equal worth with Montefiore’s volumes is the 
work of R. Israel Abrahams, particularly his two-volume study entitled 
Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1917 and 1924). 

Numerous monographs are now appearing in which the attempt is 
made to estimate the life, person, and teachings of Jesus, and, indeed, 
the character of the early Christian movement as a whole, in the light 
of our knowledge of the Pharisaic or Rabbinic writings. Mention can 
here be made of but a few of these. They include the following: A. T. 
Robertson’s The Pharisees and fesus (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1920) ; Harvey Branscomb’s fesus and the Law of Moses (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1930) ; Gustaf Dalman’s Jesus-feshua (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), and Words of fesus (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1909) ; W. O. E. Oesterley’s The Fewish Background 
of the Christian Liturgy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1925) ; Jo- 
seph Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925); Thomas Walker’s The Teaching of Fesus and the fewish Teach- 
ing of His Age (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923) ; T. W. Man- 
son’s The Teaching of Jesus (2nd ed., Cambridge: University Press, 
1935), and the present writer’s The Intention of fesus (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1943), and The Religion of Maturity (New 
York and Nashville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948). 

Finally, it should be noted that a better understanding of Rabbinic 
Judaism on the part of Christian scholars has begun to find practical 
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expression in the newer endeavors at a rapprochement toward con- 
temporary Judaism, while at the same time there is in evidence a desire 
on the part of Jewish scholars to bridge the gulf between the two faiths 
through utilizing the same materials. Notable in this regard, though 
written from quite disparate viewpoints are the following: James Parkes’s 
Fudaism and Christianity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948) ; 
A. Roy Eckardt’s Christianity and the Children of Israel (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948), (this latter being a terrific thrust 
against the Christian church as responsible in large measure for anti- 
Semitism, written from the Barthian or Dialectic point of view) ; Lev 
Gillet’s Communion in the Messiah (Toronto: Lutterworth Press, 1942), 
(an Orthodox Russian Christian’s endeavor to encourage a union be- 
tween modern Jewry and the Christian church on the basis of a com- 
mon belief in and recognition of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah) ; and 
Joseph Klausner’s From jesus to Paul (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1943), (an essentially apologetic work which attempts to excuse Juda- 
ism’s rejection of Paul’s view of Christ on the ground that it represents 
a Hellenistic retreat away from the true Jewish faith of the fathers). 
Rabbi Klausner fails to see the point made in the opening of this article 
that Judaism and Christianity represent parallel endeavors to give ex- 
pression to the faith of the Hebrew prophets and that, accordingly, Chris- 
tianity either of the Pauline or any other sort cannot reasonably be said 
to constitute a defection from Judaism. A faith cannot represent defec- 
tion from another faith unless first it has been a part of that other! And 
Christianity never was at any time a part of Judaism, though some of 
its early contemporaries—notably the Roman government in the prov- 
ince of Judaea and the so-called “Judaizing party” within the church— 
mistakenly understood it to be so. 


Use of the Rabbinic Writings on the Part of Christian Students 


Obviously there is not space in an article of the limitations of this one 
to do more than give a few illustrations of the light which the study of 
the Rabbinic writings is capable of throwing on the subject of Early 
Christianity. Far too long did New Testament scholarship focus its at- 
tention upon the literature of Greece for an understanding of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. It seemed obvious that a book written in Greek ought 
to be interpreted in the light of other Greek writings. From the period 
of the Renaissance to the end of the nineteenth century it was tacitly 
assumed that classical Greek had the major contribution to make at 
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this point. Then, with the discovery of the vernacular papyri in the 
Fayum, at Oxyrhynchus, and elsewhere in the Nile Valley, the eyes of 
New Testament students were directed toward the new knowledge (in 
the realm particularly of lexicography) to be gleaned in that field, with, 
of course, the undoubtedly wholesome result that the New Testament 
Scriptures were seen to have been written in the current vernacular of 
the Hellenistic period. And there need be no doubt that our under- 
standing of the text of the New Testament has greatly profited from 
the illumination thus received. 


Nonetheless, no startling change of viewpoint resulted from these 
discoveries. It was still the distinctively Greek contribution to the in- 
interpretation of the biblical text that was sought out. Only during the 
past twenty or thirty years has the light gradually been really breaking 
in New Testament circles that, whereas the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures wrote, and even to a degree thought, in Hellenistic Greek, 
yet their “thought-frames”—or, perhaps better, their theological and 
ethical concepts—were not Greek but Hebraic (or, better still, Hebrew 
prophetic), and that no amount of effort would serve to force the Greek 
idioms to yield up anything but Hebraic concept moulds. 


This insight renders a knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic, and of 
the Old Testament which was written in these languages, far more im- 
portant for the work of the New Testament student than a knowledge 
of either the Greek and Latin classics or of the vernacular writings in 
those languages. And what is more to the point: it indicates the utter 
necessity of his possessing a knowledge of both the Hebrew prophetic 
Scriptures, from which the Christian ones stem, and of the Rabbinic 


literature, against the background of whose cultural milieu they took 
their rise. 


(1) Caution Regarding Use of These Materials. At this point it is 
necessary to caution the student lest he become overenthusiastic in view 
of the undoubted light which these studies are calculated to bring him! 
It must be remembered at every point that the Mishnah and Talmud 
were written down in their present form long after their injunctions 
had served their major purpose. Canon Danby estimates that perhaps 
half of the former work had no practical significance for Jewish life 
at any time following its compilation,® and therefore, as he remarks, “It 
is a matter of extreme difficulty to decide what historical value we should 





6. Op. cit., p. xvi. 
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attach to any tradition recorded in the Mishnah.””’ The destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and again in A.D. 135; the transference of the center 
of Jewish cultural life to Jabneh; the natural uncertainty of memories 
throughout the centuries covered by the Mishnah’s backlog of customs 
and traditions; even the imperceptible character of the changes in these 
inseparable from the history of the development of any culture—these 
and no doubt other factors should lead us to use the Rabbinic literature 
with considerable caution. The student should go to them, therefore, 
not for refinements in the interpretation of the text of Scripture, but 
rather for orientation to the Rabbinic viewpoint and for background 
materials against which to view the rise of the early Christian movement. 

(2) Illustrations of the Use of the Rabbinic Writings. One of the 
deepest insights in the Mishnah is found in its first tractate, Berakoth 
2:2. The discussion here centers on the relative order of the sections 
of the Shema’ (Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41), recited by 
injunction of this same book every evening and morning (M. Ber. 1:1, 2). 
The passage in question reads: “R. Joshua b. Karha said: Why does 
the section Hear, O Israel precede And it shall come to pass if ye shall 
hearken?—so that a man may first take upon him the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven and afterward take upon him the yoke of the command- 
ments.” That is to say, God expects a man first to make a total com- 
mitment of his will to the divine will before God communicates to him 
the knowledge of that will in specific situations. This is in essence the 
same as the teaching of our Lord at John 7:17: “If any man willeth to 
do his will, he shall know .. .” The deep spiritual truth embodied in 
both sayings ought to be obvious. A God who was prepared to reveal 
to man his will in detail before man had allied himself with his sover- 
eign purpose would not long command that man’s respect. Such a God 
would soon be at the mercy of man’s whims and must needs resign his 
Lordship over him. By the same token those who are not committed 
to God’s sovereign will need scarcely pray for enlightenment in the run 
of the day’s life and work! 

A few paragraphs down in the same chapter occurs another jewel 
(M. Ber. 2:5). It was the common tradition that on the occasion of 
a man’s marriage he might expect God’s forgiveness if in the confusion 
of the moment he failed to recite the evening Shema’! The story, then, 
is told here of Rabban Gamaliel II, the grandson of Gamaliel I, the 
instructor of the Apostle Paul, that on the occasion of his marriage, his 





7. Ibid., p. xiv. 
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students observed that their Rabbi did not neglect to recite the creed 
at the proper hour. When they expressed their surprise to him at his 
recollecting at the right moment, the Rabbi replied with the immortal 
words: “I will not hearken to you to cast off from myself the yoke of 
the kingdom of heaven even for a moment”! 

Jesus’ observation regarding the Pharisees at Mark 7:9, “Full well 
do ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your tradi- 
tion,” finds confirmation in various portions of the Rabbinic writings, 
though it would be fallacious to conclude therefrom that the Rabbis 
were intentionally infringing against the teachings of the Torah. It was 
their earnest endeavor at all times to apply it to life situations and to 
set up a “conduct pattern” which should serve as a “fence around the 
Law” (M. Aboth 3:14) and guarantee that it should not be broken 
in the slightest degree (cf. also M. Aboth 1:1). Nonetheless this very 
zeal for the Law led them into the paradoxical position expressed as 
follows in the book Sanhedrin 10:3: “Greater stringency applies to [the 
observance of] the words of the Scribes than to [ the observance of] 
the words of the [written] Law”! This becomes in some degree intelli- 
gible when it is recalled that the Mishnah (“the words of the scribes”) 
stood to the Law of Moses as statutory law stands to constitutional law, 
and that a man who fails to fulfill the injunctions of the former which 
are so closely related to his everyday life, in the end infringes against the 
great principles incorporated in the latter. 

This same Markan passage, in which reference is made to a man’s 
inability to break a vow uttered with the term Corban, even though it 
should work to the detriment of his parents (vss. 10-13), finds illustra- 
tion in M. Nedarim 9:1, which reads: 


R. Eliezer says: They may open for men the way [to repentance] by reason of 
the honour due to father and mother. But the Sages forbid it. R. Zadok said: 
Rather than open the way for a man by reason of the honour due to father and 
mother, they should open the way for him by reason of the honour due to God; 
but if so, there could be no vows. But the Sages agree with R. Eliezer that in 
a matter between a man and his father and mother, the way may be opened 
to him by reason of the honour due to his father and mother. 


One wonders whether the rather obvious confusion here may not be 
due to the criticism which our Lord levelled at this decision of the 
“sages”! It is interesting to note that the R. Eliezer referred to, namely, 
the one known as both “the Great” and as “ben Hyrcanus,” lived in 
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the period immediately following the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70, when it is commonly assumed that the Gospels were arriving at their 
present form. 

The far higher position of both Jesus and Paul than that of the con- 
temporary Judaism relative to the problem of divorce and to the treat- 
ment of women generally is illustrated in many passages in Mishnah 
and Talmud. The famous passage at M. Gittin 9:10 should be com- 
pared particularly with Mark 10:5-9. It reads: 


The School of Shammai say: A man may not divorce his wife unless he has 
found unchastity in her, for it is written, Because he hath found in her indecency 
in anything. And the School of Hillel say: [He may divorce her] even if she 
spoiled a dish for him, for it is written, Because he hath found in her indecency 
in anything. 


In this connection it should be noted that the privilege of a man to 
divorce his wife by the simple expedient of writing out for her a “bill 
of divorcement” as enjoined in the Law at Deut. 24:1 (the passage 
quoted above by the two Schools) was strictly observed. No voice of 
protest was ever raised against that procedure by the Rabbis. How- 
ever, they protected the woman’s rights in some measure by insisting that 
before marriage a man should settle on his betrothed a jointure (Ke- 
tubah), therein stipulating the sum he would pay her in the event of 
his divorcing her! At the same time the tractate Ketuboth which treats 
of this law in detail also indicates certain circumstances under which the 
husband could divorce his wife without payment of the stipulated Ke- 
tubah. The passage reads: 


These are they that are put away without their Ketubah: a wife that trans- 
gresses the Law of Moses and Jewish custom. . .. And what [conduct is such that 
transgresses} Jewish custom? If she goes out with her hair unbound, or spins in 
the street, or speaks with any man. (M. Ket. 6:6) 


At the same time it is to be noted that the Jewish wife had no right 
to divorce her husband under any circumstances. For several specified 
reasons only—his engaging in an obnoxious trade or being afflicted with 
some loathsome disease—he could be required of the court to grant his 
wife a divorce (M. Ket. 7:10). But the granting of the divorce was 
always his right, never hers! The difference between these inequalities 
and the equality at once of privilege and of responsibility which the 
Apostle Paul taught regarding the sexes in I Cor. 7:8-17 requires no 
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comment. But it should not be overlooked by anyone wishing either 
properly to estimate the teaching of Paul or to understand the contribu- 
tion which the early Christian movement made in the field of family 
relationships.® 


One of the deep insights of the Mishnah is found at Berakoth 9:5, 
which reads: “Man is bound to bless [God] for the evil even as he blesses 
[God] for the good...” A bit further down in the same paragraph 
occurs another: “R. Nathan says: They have made void thy Law be- 
cause it was a time to work for the Lord,” upon which Danby comments 
that the meaning is that “in times of emergency . . . the Law may be 
best served by breaking it.” Another choice saying occurs at M. Aboth 
3:2: “If two sit together and words of the Law [are spoken] between 
them, the Divine Presence rests between them . . .”—that is, two Jews 
may serve like the angelic beings on the Ark of the Covenant to support 
the Shekinah or luminous cloud representative of God’s Presence. 

On the contrary, a saying attributed to the great Hillel—“an ignorant 
man cannot be saintly’ (M. Aboth 2:6), meaning of course a man 
unlearned in the traditions—does not appear to exhibit much real spirit- 
ual insight. It does, however, illuminate the use of the same words in 
Acts 4:13 with regard to Peter and John. 

R. Tarfon’s saying at M. Aboth 2:15: “The day is short and the task 
is great and the labourers are idle and the wage is abundant and the 
master of the house is urgent” bears a remarkable likeness in form to 
our Lord’s at Matt. 9:37 f.=Lk. 10:2 (cf. also John 4:35 ff.). Similarly, 
Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, a contemporary at least of second genera- 
tion Christians, is credited with the saying: “If thou hast wrought much 
in the Law claim not merit for thyself, for to this end wast thou created” 
(M. Aboth 2:8). This suggests Jesus’ curious parable of the Unprofit- 
able Servants and the saying at Luke 17: 10. 

The Mishnah claims for the Law what John 1:1 ff. claims for the 
Logos. Thus, M. Aboth 3:15 reads in part: “Beloved are Israel . . . 
in that it was made known to them that to them was given the precious 
instrument by which the world was created, as it is written, For I give 
you good doctrine; forsake ye not my Law” (cf. Prov. 4:2). 

The above passages are chosen at random. Hundreds of others equally 
illuminating for the Christian student’s purposes are scattered through- 





8. Cf. further the writer’s article in Interpretation on “The Gospel and the Christian Family,” 
Vol. I, No. 4(Oct., 1947), pp. 436-449. 
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out both Mishnah and Talmud. I have confined myself to the earlier 
work as it is much nearer than the Talmud to the time of our Lord. 
Among other notable features are the series of tractates pertaining to 
the proper observance of the Sabbath and of the festival days, as well 
as of the long period of fasting known as Taanith. The whole of the 
book Middoth is devoted to a discussion of the plan and measurements 
of the Herodian Temple, the most complete as it is also in all likelihood 
the most accurate description which we possess. M. Yadaim contains 
authentic views of the Rabbis relative to the subject of the inspiration 
and canonization of the Scriptures (cf. 3:5 and 4:5, 6). Similarly, M. 
Megillah contains the earliest statement we possess on the subject of the 
reading of the Scriptures in the Jewish Temple and Synagogue worship 
services (cf. chaps. 2, 3, and 4), as M. Pesahim, chapter 10 gives us the 
earliest comprehensive statement on the nature and order of the parts 
of the Passover service. These and numerous other passages indicate 
that the Christian student can learn much for the background of his 
faith from the Rabbinic writings. 
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The Problem of Archaizing Ourselves 


by G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


IN THE last issue of this journal Professor Henry J. Cadbury presented 
a paper entitled “The Peril of Archaizing Ourselves.” The Editors have 
asked me to present a somewhat different point of view toward the 
problem there raised. In the mind of Professor Cadbury there is a grave 
danger in the assumption that we can simply return to the Bible, analyze 
its faith and perspective, and expect to appropriate it uncritically in 
the milieu of the twentieth century. People who try to do that are 
adopting with “nostalgic ardor” the language of David: “He will not 
return to me, but I shall go to him.” The scholar who attempts to iden- 
tify himself with the ancient record in order to reconstruct ancient life 
and thought historically is, of course, doing a commendable thing. His 
purpose is historical understanding and his work should enable him 
“to note the differences between ourselves and the past as well as the 
likenesses.” But when this return to the Bible “is undertaken not merely 
as the work of scholarship but as a short cut towards a complete guide 
for present behavior it can be easily overdone.” 

With the “peril” of which Professor Cadbury writes I find myself 
in full agreement. There is always the danger of reading our modern 
presuppositions into the Bible in order to make it more readily available 
for use in the church. That is precisely what allegory as a method of 
interpretation has allowed the Christian to do. Likewise, there is al- 
ways the danger of assuming that an ancient historical literature can 
simply be transplanted to a new environment without any adaptation 
whatever. It is obvious that the Bible presents few, if any, universally 
valid truths as abstractions separated from a particular history. Biblical 
truth is of an entirely different order, encased in and transmitted by 
a particular historical conditioning. But once we have said this, once 
we have spoken of the perils which beset us behind and before, the ques- 
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tion which asserts itself is whether that is all we have to say. Are we to 
be so terrified by the perils that we refuse to allow ourselves to move 
in any direction? Or is it possible that we are not terrified at all, but 
are merely raising the cry of “peril” to prevent movement in a direction 
of which we do not approve? 

As human beings we obviously live in a state of continual tension be- 
tween past and future. There is absolutely no way by which we can 
rid ourselves of the problem of archaism or assume that the past is past 
and of no significance for the present. Life involves a constant attempt 
to adjust ourselves to new situations in the light of past experience. 
Some of our most serious problems arise, of course, when fixation be- 
comes so strong that we insist on meeting the future by means of an 
inflexible set of responses, which however valid in the past, need adap- 
tation in the present. Two of the most instructive books along this line 
which I have read are Franz Alexander’s Our Age of Unreason (Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942) and Thur- 
mond Arnold’s The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1937). In the field of religion the classic work of A. D. White, 
A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology (New York: Daniel 
Appleton & Co., 1896),' presents a mine of information along the same 
line. Yet even when we are fully aware of the dangers of archaism, we 
still cannot rest content with a static conception of the past in relation to 
the future. To do so would be to assume that the achievement of human 
civilization in the past eight thousand years (that is, since the first com- 
munity life was established in villages during the Late Stone Age) was 
meaningless as far as the future is concerned. 

As regards the Bible, the Christian church has always maintained 
that this literature records certain unique and once-for-all events which, 
though past, have a decisive importance for present and future life. 
The Scriptures, we believe, tell us of God’s dramatic intervention in 
the human scene, not to reveal to man all wisdom and all knowledge, 
but by phenomenal acts to reveal himself and his will, and to bring into 
being a new community in Christ. Yet how does this record of a history 
so interpreted become contemporary testimony? How does a story of 
God’s deliverance of Israel from slavery in Egypt and of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ have anything to do with men who live in 
subsequent centuries far removed from these events? This is the central 





1. Cf. also A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boaz, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Balti- 
more, 1935). 
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and perennial problem of the church’s life. The whole history of Chris- 
tianity is in a sense the story of the constant attempt to answer this ques- 
tion for each generation. Precisely because of the church’s claim about 
the meaning of the Bible, the problem of hermeneutics or interpreta- 
tion has always been and will ever be the central problem of the church, 
because it is concerned with nothing less than the meaning of the gospel 
in its original setting and the nature of the Christian’s witness to that 
gospel in the current age. The veritable stream of theological literature 
and of commentaries which the church has produced through the ages 
is a proof of this fact. That literature is for the most part soon anti- 
quated; there is no such thing as a completely satisfactory or up-to-date 
commentary, because life is a process of continual change and move- 
ment. Yet it is the church’s witness that the revelation of the biblical 
God in Jesus Christ is unique in human history and possesses a valid 
and lasting claim upon the life of man in that history. 

When the problem of archaism is viewed in this perspective, it is seen 
to be one phase of the church’s perennial problem of biblical interpre- 
tation. There is a sense in which the Christian must and will always 
“archaize”; no one, least of all the Christian, can claim that he can face 
the future without doing so, because he would then be maintaining that 
the past has no valid significance for us. Why, then, does Professor 
Cadbury, without facing the question in its proper perspective, raise 
at this moment the cry, “Peril, Peril!’’? Is it because he sincerely believes 
that to use the Bible at all today is such dangerous archaism that we had 
better let it alone? Obviously not; I have heard him give public lec- 
tures in which his use of the Bible was certainly “edifying,” if not indeed 
“propagandizing”! He is not as terrified of the perils of archaism as 
his article might lead one to believe. What actually is bothering him 
is that he does not like the present-day attempt to rediscover a more 
biblically grounded theology. Archaism is not the basic question, since 
he himself cannot avoid it. The point is rather that many Christian 
scholars today are taking seriously certain portions of the biblical mes- 
sage which Professor Cadbury does not believe should be taken seriously. 
The real issue, therefore, is theological ; and it is one which cannot be 
met by throwing up such a smoke screen as that of archaism. The prob- 
lem of archaism is an important one and ever in need of serious discus- 
sion as one phase of the church’s total problem of interpretation. But 
we should keep the issues clear and not cloud them by using archaism 
as a Cloak for special pleading in behalf of our own brand of theology. 
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In other words, I cannot escape the suspicion that archaism is a device 
by which Professor Cadbury is attempting to preserve an “armchair” 
attitude toward a good deal of the biblical message which evangelical 
theology has always formally adhered to in its creeds, and which it is 
attempting to rediscover as a vitalizing force for the present, none too 
happy condition of the church. A neutrality or even an open opposi- 
tion is much easier to maintain when an atmosphere of seeming scholarly 
objectivity is erected in one’s mind. As a matter of fact, however, such 
objectivity in a subject of this kind does not exist. All one can do is openly 
to confess as many of one’s hidden presuppositions as he can discover. 
The illusion of objectivity has been almost as great an enemy of biblical 
scholarship as has inflexible archaism. 

A clear example is contained in Professor Cadbury’s article itself. 
That is the assertion that there is no such thing as biblical theology; 
there are only biblical theologies. To me such an extreme position, so 
typical of the so-called “objective” scholarship of the last two or three 
generations, is a perfect example of one’s inability to see the forest for 
the trees. Of course, there are trees; as long as there is life there is in- 
dividuality and difference. Yet a certain collection of a certain species 
of life, called trees, does make up a forest. As regards the Bible, all one 
has to do is to step outside of it into any of the contemporary religions. 
From that perspective one can see the manifold evidence of biblical 
borrowing from pagan literature and conceptual life. Yet the sum of 
these borrowed elements does not make up the Bible; in fact such ele- 
ments are the least significant part of the Bible. The faith of Israel was 
radically different from that of paganism, even in our earliest recorded 
sources. Thus the Bible from beginning to end possesses a certain theo- 
logical platform, certain presuppositions which can be isolated and de- 
scribed, and which differentiate the Bible in almost any one of its single 
elements from the sacred literature of every other religion. There are, 
of course, manifold differences between the writers of the various periods 
of the history, as there are also between those of any one period. Yet 
such individualities as exist in the literature develop, not outside, but 
inside the presuppositional framework of Israelite faith. There is change 
and development, but these are conditioned and guided by the common 
theological platform. The chief defect of the hermeneutical methodol- 
ogy of the last century lay precisely in the fact that it could not come 
to grips with the unifying factors which hold the Bible together. Operat- 
ing almost exclusively with a one-sided interpretative tool, the idea of 
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growth borrowed from the biological sciences, it could attempt a de- 
scription of one side of biblical history only: it could deal only with 
those data which could be arranged, or forced into, an ascending evo- 
lutionary scale. Consequently, the basic unity of the Bible was lost 
amidst the trees of individuality. But, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, to affirm that there is nothing but individuality—that there is no 
such thing as a biblical theology, only a series of theologies—is to make 
an extremely tendential statement which has little scholarly basis. It 
presents a clear example of the difficulty a scholar gets into when he 
clings to the illusion of his objectivity and refuses to bring his presuppo- 
sitions out into the open. 


Professor Rudolph Bultmann of Marburg, Germany, has recently 
raised the problem of archaism in a very different context and at a much 
deeper level.? To him the central affirmations of the New Testament, par- 
ticularly those concerning the cross and the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
belong, not to the realm of objective history, but to a sphere which is 
supra-historical. The resurrection is thus a myth, a story which though 
told within the framework of history is actually above and beyond all 
historical categories. The trouble with the allegorical method of in- 
terpreting Scripture is that “the mythological events are spiritualized 
as processes going on in the soul.” The trouble with “liberal” theology 
is that of “eliminating the mythological imagery as unimportant on the 
ground of its temporal relativity, and of affirming as essential only the 
great religious and ethical basic ideas.” Yet what meaning has this 
mythology for the witness of the contemporary church? Before the New 
Testament can become meaningful it must undergo a process of “de- 
mything” (Entmythologisierung). “Mythology must be interpreted an- 
thropologically rather than comologically—or better still it must be 
interpreted existentially.” It is “an imaginative way of expressing the 
otherworldly and divine in terms of this world and of human life, the 
things on the other side in terms of this side.” It expresses man’s aware- 
ness that “he is not lord of his own destiny.” Consequently, it is possible 
to strip away the mythological element from the New Testament proc- 
lamation, and state it in existential terms. The Cross is a “saving event” 





2. See his paper, “Neues Testament und Mythologie. Das Problem der Entmythologisierung 
der neutestamentlichen Verkiindigung,” Kerygma und Mythos, edited by H. W. Bartsch (Ham- 
burg, 1948), pp. 15 ff. Thus far I have not been able to secure a copy of this work, but its 
contents have been summarized in detail by Dr. Wolfgang Schweitzer of the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches in Geneva (Document No.: “Study 49 E/103; May 
1949”). 
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for in it God confronts man, transforms his perspective, demands his 
obedience; and in the Resurrection our rising with Christ becomes a 
present event. 

Professor Bultmann is as acutely conscious of the impossibility of going 
back to the Bible in any simple and uncritical way as is Professor Cad- 
bury. But he is not content merely to raise the problem; he seeks a way 
out, even though almost solely in terms of a crisis theology of confron- 
tation and obedience. Criticisms of the position are comparatively easy 
since it is extreme. One objection is that Bultmann’s “de-mythologiz- 
ing”’ is actually translating the biblical history of salvation into a religious 
psychology; that which is described as external events, wrought in his- 
tory once and for all, becomes almost solely inner experience. Whether 
or not that is entirely fair as a criticism, it does lead us to certain keen 
observations of Professor Oscar Culmann of Basel, Switzerland. The 
latter writes that Bultmann’s 


. method of approach to the study of the New Testament is less remote than 
it seems from the allegorical method. To be sure, Bultmann takes the historical 
and philological study of the text very seriously. Unlike the “allegorists” he does 
not start off with an idea ready-made which he is determined to find at all costs 
in the text; on the contrary he deliberately begins from historical study. And yet 
he only used history in order to rid himself more easily of history, at least of the 
“history of salvation.” His a priori, which he has certainly not drawn from the 
Bible, is that in the New Testament message, the history of salvation is no more 
than a purely external shell, which could and should be removed from the New 
Testament writings in order to reach the very kernel. In spite of all differences, 
this a priori reduces the distance between Mr. Bultmann and the allegorists. In 
reality biblical history is neither the symbol nor the image, nor the mythological 
framework of “temporal existence.” 


To Cullmann the Bible contains real facts and real history just as does 
secular history. When, from the latter, one chooses particular data in 
order to build a philosophy of history, he is establishing a point of- view 
from which he can examine every fact and event. Similarly, the Bible 
is a real history, but it is a restricted history, one seen in a particular 
perspective. 

In spite of such criticisms, however, Bultmann has raised one of the 
acute problems which we must continually face. What is the essential 





3. See Oscar Cullmann, “The Necessity and Function of Higher Criticism,” The Student 
World (World’s Student Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva), Vol. XLII (1949), No. 2, pp. 
117-133. The quotation is from pp. 123 f. 
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biblical message and how is it to be proclaimed to the modern world? 
At this point I should like to allude again to the importance of the ques- 
tions which the Study Department of the World Council of Churches is 
raising.* The World Council is continually faced with the necessity of 
making various pronouncements on social and political issues, and it 
is increasingly concerned about the solid biblical basis of such pronounce- 
ments. Before the Amsterdam Assembly, a series of conferences was 
held on the problem of “The Biblical Authority for the Church’s Social 
and Political Message Today.” The work of these conferences is now 
being carried forward by Commission I of the reorganized Study De- 
partment. From June 29 to July 5 of this year a group of scholars were 
gathered at Oxford, England, for further study of the problem and 
the planning of future work. In presenting its report the group at- 
tempted to outline the agreements thus far reached regarding the prin- 
ciples of biblical interpretation in social and political matters. It frankly 
faced the fact that the Christian interpreter is going to begin his work 
with certain theological presuppositions, and it tried to set down what 
some of the more important of these were. Since various contributors 
in discussing the hermeneutical problem had betrayed differing emphases 
and points of view, it was decided that we should tackle a particular 
passage (Jer. 7:1-15) and see just how far we did diverge in actual 
practice. The area of our agreement was astonishing, considering the 
very different backgrounds of those present. Consequently, with the per- 
mission of the Study Department, I append to this article the document 
which the Commission produced. The implication and the meaning of 
several of the points may not be entirely clear to those who did not take 
part in the meetings. Yet almost every topic was the product of lengthy 
discussion, and the wording was repeatedly revised so as to reduce the 
area of disagreement to a minimum. The importance of the document 
is to be judged, not merely by its content, but by the significant fact 
that, as far as I am aware, this is the first time in Christian history that 
a group of Christians in an ecumenical setting, representing as they did 
various points of view and geographical backgrounds, attempted to put 
on paper the area of their agreement in the difficult field of biblical her- 
meneutics. Many questions are left unanswered, but the document does 
illustrate a positive awareness of, and of constructive approach toward, 
the problem which Professor Cadbury’s article has presented. 





4. See my earlier article on “The World Council of Churches and Biblical Interpretation,” 
in the January, 1949, issue of this journal (Vol. III, No. 1), pp. 50-61. 
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Studies on 
“The Bible and the Church’s Message to the World” 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
FOR THE 


INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 


| As accepted by the ecumenical Study Conference, held in Oxford 
from June 29th to July 5th, 1949 


OuR CONFERENCE has endeavoured, on the basis of the work of earlier confer- 
. ences, to develop specific principles of interpretation, for the use of the Bible in 
| relation to social and political questions. The Christian’s authority lies in the 
a Will of God. It is agreed that the Bible stands in a unique position in mediating 
: that Will to us. In our study together we have used Jeremiah VII, verses 1-15, 





as a test case in discovering the extent of agreement in the application of her- 
y meneutical principles. We have found a measure of agreement that surprised 
; us all. We submit the following statements as a general consensus: 
'S I. The Necessary Theological Presuppositions of Biblical Interpretation. 
. A. It is agreed that the Bible is our common starting point, for there God’s 
“i Word confronts us, a Word which humbles the hearers so that they are more 
al ready to listen and to discuss than they are to assert their own opinions. 
€ B. It is agreed that the primary message of the Bible concerns God’s gracious 
r- and redemptive activity for the saving of sinful man that He might create in 
nt Jesus Christ a people for Himself. In this the Bible’s central concern, an authori- 
of tative claim is placed upon man and he is called upon to respond in faith and 
ce obedience throughout the whole of his life and work. The law of love has always 
ry a binding and compelling hold upon us, and in it we encounter the inescapable 
he Will of God. On the other hand, in the more specific laws provided for the 
nt detailed organization of the social life of a people who lived under conditions 
ct different from our own, we should through reverent and serious study seek to dis- 
tinguish in the light of God’s revelation in Christ the permanently binding from 
- that of purely local and temporal significance. 
id C. It is agreed that the starting point of the Christian interpreter lies within 
mut the redeemed community of which by faith he is a member. 
al D. It is agreed that the centre and goal of the whole Bible is Jesus Christ. This 
2€S 


gives the two Testaments a perspective in which Jesus Christ is seen both as the 
rd, fulfilment and the end of the law. 

E. It is agreed that the unity of the Old and the New Testament is not to be 
— found in any naturalistic development, or in any static identity, but in the on- 
- going redemptive activity of God in the history of one people, reaching its ful- 
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filment in Christ. Accordingly it is of decisive importance for hermeneutical 
method to interpret the Old Testament in the light of the total revelation in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of God, from which arises the full 
Trinitarian faith of the Church. 

F. It is agreed that the allegorical interpretations which were not intended 
by the biblical authors are arbitrary and their use may be a disservice to the proper 
recognition of biblical authority. But Christian exegesis has been justified in 
recognizing as divinely established a certain correspondence between some events 
and teachings of the Old and of the New Testament. 

G. It is agreed that although we may differ in the manner in which tradition, 
reason and natural law may be used in the interpretation of Scripture, any teach- 
ing that clearly contradicts the biblical position cannot be accepted as Christian. 


II. The Interpretation of a Specific Passage. 


A. It is agreed that one must start with an historical and critical examination 
of the passage. This includes: 


1. The determination of the text; 

2. The literary form of the passage; 

3. The historical situation, the Sitz im Leben; 

4. The meaning which the words had for the original author and hearer or 
reader; 

5. The understanding of the passage in the light of its total context and the 
background out of which it emerged. 


B. It is agreed that in the case of an Old Testament passage, one must examine 
and expound it in relation to the revelation of God to Israel both before and 
after its own period. Then the interpreter should turn to the New Testament 
in order to view the passage in that perspective. In this procedure the Old Testa- 
ment passage may receive limitation and correction, and it may also disclose in 
the light of the New Testament a new and more profound significance, unknown 
to the original writer. 

C. It is agreed that in the case of a New Testament passage one should ex- 
amine it in the light of its setting and context; then turn to the Old Testament 
to discover its background in God’s former revelation. Returning again to the 
New Testament one is able to see and expound the passage in the light of the 
whole scope of Heilsgeschichte. Here our understanding of a New Testament 
passage may be deepened through our apprehension of the Old. 


III. The Discovery of the Biblical Teaching on a Specific Social or Political Issue. 


A. It is agreed that one must begin with a direct study of the biblical text in 
relation to a given problem; otherwise the general principles which we establish 
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will reflect more the presuppositions of our own time than the message of the 
Bible. Only then may we safely deduce applications for our own situation. 

B. It is agreed that in examining a particular modern problem we should 
begin with the New Testament teaching. In the light of this we should consider 
the Old Testament evidence as well, in order to view the problem in the light 
of God’s total revelation. In following this procedure, historical differences in 
the various parts of Scripture must not be overlooked; otherwise the amassing 
of various texts may be done in too facile a manner and the Bible made to present 
a united witness on a topic which in fact it does not do. Furthermore, care 
should be used to see the correct proportions so that too much emphasis may not 
be placed on a single passage and the correct biblical perspective be lost. 

C. It is agreed that the biblical teaching on social and political issues must 
be viewed in the light of the tension between life in the kingdoms of this world 
and participation in the Kingdom of God. While there has not been time in this 
conference to explore our understanding of the relation of ethics to eschatology,* 
we are agreed that the scriptural teaching of the two ages has an important bear- 
ing upon the way in which a specific social or political issue is to be interpreted. 


IV. The Application of the Biblical Message to the Modern World. 


A. It is agreed that if we are to receive the guidance of the Holy Spirit through 
the Scriptures, we must discover the degree to which our particular situation is 
similar to that which the Bible presents. It must be remembered that absolute 
identity of situation is never found, and therefore the problem of adaptation be- 
comes acute. Nevertheless in each new situation we must allow ourselves to be 
guided by the Bible to a knowledge of the will of God. 


B. It is agreed that the Bible speaks primarily to the Church, but it also speaks 
through the Church to the world inasmuch as the whole world is claimed by the 
Church’s Lord. The Church can best speak to the world by becoming the Church 
remade by the Word of God. 


C. It is agreed that in applying the biblical message to our day, interpreters 
diverge because of differing doctrinal and ecclesiastical traditions, differing ethical, 
political, and cultural outlooks, differing geographical and sociological situations, 
differing temperaments and gifts. It is, however, an actual experience within 
the Ecumenical Movement, that when we meet together, with presuppositions 
of which we may be largely unconscious, and bring these presuppositions to the 
judgment of Scripture some of the very difficulties are removed which prevent 
the Gospel from being heard. Thus the Bible itself leads us back to the living 
Word of God. 





* See on this problem the report of two previous ecumenical study conferences (London 1946 
and Bossey 1947): “From the Bible to the Modern World”: (obtainable at the price of 75c from 
the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, 297 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
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VIII. The Epistle of James 


by RACHEL HENDERLITE 


It is ALWaAyYs difficult to predict the appeal which the Epistle of James 
will have for any given person. Attitudes toward the book have from 
the beginning been almost as various as its readers, ranging from the 
keenest enthusiasm of its advocates to the kind of scorn which Martin 
Luther expressed in his famous epithet, “a right strawy epistle.” Thus 
we find it hailed as a great description of practical Christianity, and 
denounced as a legalistic survival from Judaism. It is acclaimed as the 
writing most closely akin to the teaching of Jesus, and decried as con- 
taining less essentially Christian doctrine than any other book in the 
New Testament. It is likely to be more popular with those who take 
seriously the uncompromising ethical demand of Jesus than with those 
for whom Christianity is a great transforming and mystical union with 
the living Christ. As we come into a serious study of the Epistle, there- 
fore, we come with a certain hesitation and with a great many misgiv- 
ings. What is here, and how shall we study the Epistle of James so as 
to get the values which some persistently claim to find in it? How shall 
we understand its peculiar character which leads out ambiguously in 
so many directions? 


Tue Lirerary ForM OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


Before undertaking the reading of any book, it is well for the reader 
to have some idea of what he has a right to expect. Thus he should 
not read history with the same sort of expectancy with which he comes 
to a fantasy, nor open a science text in the same spirit in which he might 
pick up a book of poetry. “Each must be understood according to its 
own canon of interpretation. Prose must be read as prose, poetry as 


oe, 
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poetry; parable and allegory must not be mistaken for history.”' Al- 
though the reader does not wish to lose the thrill of firsthand discovery 
by knowing all about a book before he reads it, yet there is a minimum 
of information which enables him to read appreciatively from the be- 
ginning. 


james as a General Epistle 


The fact that James is generally classed with six other epistles under 
the heading “general” or “catholic” gives us a clue to its primary func- 
tion as a piece of literature. Because the general epistles are not ad- 
dressed to specific readers their content is not likely to be occasional, 
that is, written with reference to a particular occasion and to be under- 
stood only in the light of it. They were probably intended for large 
and catholic groups of readers, and we may expect that their contents 
will be of general or catholic interest. It may be safely assumed that 
the epistolary form has been employed for literary purposes, and that 
these writings are in actuality tracts or homilies not addressed to any 
particular church, but general in their distribution. 

The student of the Epistle of James must, then, face the question of 
authorship and destination before he can go far into this study, but he 
need not seek details suggesting prior personal relationships between 
writer and reader out of which the Epistle might have arisen, and he 
need not delay his reading until he finds the occasion of the writing. It 
is fortunate for the reader that this is so, for the major critical problems 
connected with this book are far from being solved, despite the volumi- 
nous literature it has evoked through the years. 

The question of authorship of this Epistle is one on which there is 
a great deal of healthy speculation and almost no coercive evidence. 
The salutation, which merely describes the author as James or Jacob, 
“a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and identifies the 
readers as “the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion,” can throw 
little light on these matters. The two most commonly held opinions are, 
first, that the epistle was written by James the Just, the brother of Jesus; 
and, second, that it was a second-century work, claiming the name of 
James in order to insure a favorable reception. There is some external 
evidence from the early Christian writers, but it is ambiguous and in- 
conclusive. The testimony of Eusebius, for example, can be quoted to 





1. Charles A. Dinsmore, The English Bible as Literature (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931), p. 17. 
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show both that the author was considered to be James the Lord’s brother, 
and that he was not considered to be so. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that there are three men 
known as James among the early followers of Jesus: James the brother 
of John, James the son of Alphaeus, and James the brother of Jesus. 
Of these three, the first, James the brother of John, is eliminated from 
consideration as author of the epistle by reason of his early martyrdom 
(Acts 12) at the hands of Herod. The major problem with regard to 
the second, James the son of Alphaeus, is actually the question whether 
this James is to be identified with James the “brother” of Jesus, as has 
been maintained by some recent scholars.2 There are many reasons for 
regarding the third James, the brother of our Lord, as the James of the 
Epistle, among them being the similarity of the vocabulary and view- 
point of the Epistle with those of the speech of James at the Jerusalem 
Council recorded in Acts 15, and the similarities between the Epistle 
and what we are told about James in other parts of the New Testament, 
notably Acts 21. It is this position to which the writer has been led, but 
the evidence for the position is by no means conclusive, and the com- 
ments which follow in this paper are not for the most part dependent 
on this point of view. 

There is likewise conflicting evidence about the inclusion of the Epistle 
in the Canon of the New Testament. The book was not listed in the 
earliest catalogue of canonical books which is contained in the Mura- 
torian Fragment. On the other hand, Origen, Cyril, Gregory of Nazi- 
anus, and others of the church fathers include James among the can- 
onical books, and it was so regarded by the third Council of Carthage 
in 397 A.D., where our present Canon of Scripture received synodical 
ratification.’ This is important for our purpose only in view of the fact 
that canonicity was probably dependent on the recognition by the early 
church that the Epistle was an authentic apostolic work. 

The matter of its destination will also have some bearing on the in- 
terpretation of the Epistle. The phrase “to the twelve tribes which 
are of the dispersion” suggests Jewish readers and recalls the long his- 
tory of the Jewish people with their repeated dispersals throughout the 
world. But again internal evidence denotes Christian readers, and schol- 
ars have variously concluded that the Epistle is addressed to Jewish 





2. For a discussion of this aspect of the problem of authorship see J. P. Lange and J. J. 
von Oostergee, The Epistle General of James, pp. 9-22. 


3. J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. xlviii-1. 
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Christians, wherever they may be found; to Jewish Christians outside 
of Palestine; to all Christendom in general, conceived under the ecumeni- 
cal symbol of ancient Israel.‘ 

The solution to the problem of both authorship and destination de- 
pends in large part on internal evidence from the Epistle itself, and 
consequently the reading of the Epistle cannot wait for the identifica- 
tion of the author and reader. The best approach to an epistle of this 
general character is to read it with open mind, to let the message sug- 
gest the author rather than letting preconceptions about the author 
suggest the message. 


STUDYING THE EPISTLE INDUCTIVELY 


The Epistle of James lends itself to inductive study. It can be read 
straight through in fifteen minutes or less. The style of the book in the 
Greek is vivid, powerful, almost volcanic. Even those who have “less 
Greek,” however, may discover much of the freshness of the writing by 
reading in one or more of the modern translations. Moffatt is particu- 
larly striking. Weymouth adds insight at a number of important points. 
The American Revised and the Revised Standard Versions are excellent 
texts for continued study. The Bible has always been a people’s book, 
most useful when in the vernacular of the people; and there are special 
values to be had from studying the Bible in English. Read the Epistle 
expectantly in one of these versions, letting the force of James’s impera- 
tives and the clarity of his ethical understanding strike you with full 
force. 


Reading the Epistle as a Whole 


It is always important to see the whole before attempting to inter- 
pret its parts. An epistle is a unit of thought and carries its meaning, 
not in isolated verses, but in the whole. If the central message of the 
book is to make an impression upon the mind, it will likely be through 
the repeated reading of the entire Epistle at a sitting. 

It will then become clear that the mood of the Epistle is not specu- 
lative, nor indicative, but imperative. Closer examination will reveal 
that this impression is gained by the presence of more than 54 sharp 
commands in the 108 verses of the Epistle. There is a vigor about the 
religion described here, and a forthright and compelling demand for 
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reality in religion. The force of the book will be found to lie not so 
much in balance and rhythm of structure and style, not so much in 
depth of insight, as in the unstudied conviction of the author. This 
Epistle is an expression of the heart and will of one who is himself given 
completely to the Christian life, and who calls his fellows to a commit- 
ment such as his own. James Russell Lowell says, “Whoever can express 
himself with the full force of unconscious sincerity, will be found to have 
uttered something ideal and universal.” Such an expression will be 
found within this Epistle. 

It will be well, as you read, to try to identify and formulate in a few 
words the central theme of the Epistle. You may find yourself jotting 
down several such themes before you are satisfied that you have cap- 
tured the mind of James. J. B. Mayor defines this leading principle in 
James as “the necessity of a whole-heartedness in religion” which affects 
one’s attitudes toward trials, toward persons of various ranks, toward 
the tongue, toward worldly pleasure, etc. “The only religion which is 
of value in the sight of God,” he believes James to be saying, “is that 
which influences the whole life and activity.” Farrar expresses the lead- 
ing idea more nearly in the words of the Epistle itself, “Faith without 
works is dead.”’ However you express this dominant thought, the process 
of discovering it and stating it simply will prove invaluable to the reader 
who seeks to comprehend the thought of the writer of the book. 


Discovering the Major Divisions of the Epistle 


Having satisfied yourself that you have identified the central theme 
of the book, you may go from this general reading of the Epistle as a 
whole to a more minute study of the parts. Obviously the book does not 
contain a closely-knit argument which must be outlined in order to be 
understood. The student is therefore cautioned against seeking strict 
logical sequence here, or imposing an outline of his own upon the Epistle. 
An epistle, even though it be more formal than a casual letter, is not 
necessarily to be thought of as a logical treatise. It is to be regarded 
as a literary product, and even as a sermon or homily; but it will not 
be found to follow the principles of homiletics with a firstly, a secondly, 
and a thirdly. 

It will be possible, however, to state the leading ideas in such a way 
that the content of the book becomes clear. As you have read the Epistle 
through, it has become apparent that the writer moves rapidly and 


5. Op. cit., p. cvii. 
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easily from one topic to another with no more than a casual association 
of ideas. There seems to be no necessary order in the treatment of these 
topics. As has been pointed out many times, the various exhortations 
are like many beads strung upon a single thread. Some students sug- 
gest that the phrase “my brethren,” which occurs nine times in the book, 
serves as a transition from one major topic to another. Others feel that 
the phrase has no such significance, and that the writer has given no 
clue whatsoever to his changes of thought. The reader will receive some 
help from jotting down the topics dealt with and seeking to paraphrase 
the words of the writer on that topic. Modern versions which indicate 
paragraph divisions will be more helpful for this than the Authorized 
Version. 


You may come out with some such topical arrangement as the fol- 

lowing: 
Salutation 1:1 
Trials and Temptations 1: 2-18 
The Word of God 1: 19-27 
Respect of Persons 2: 1-13 
Faith and Works 2: 14-26 
Control of the Tongue 3: 1-12 
True and False Wisdom 3: 13-18 
Overcoming the World 4: 1-5:6 
The Return of Christ 5: 7-12 
Prayer 5: 13-20 


Studying Key Words of the Epistle 


A careful attention to some of the important words may follow this 
study by sections. It will not be necessary to know Greek for this, al- 
though certain exegetical helps are available if a study of the Greek is 
desired. One of the best examples of these helps is A. T. Robertson’s 
Word Pictures in the New Testament. Even one who has no knowledge 
of Greek, however, will find that attention to the keywords of the 
Epistle is rewarding. The fruitless controversy about the relationship of 
James’s thought to that of Paul, especially with regard to the meaning 
of “faith,” is easily cleared up when attention is given to the distinctive 
use that each makes of the word. Associated with the word “faith” in 
the writings of each, and serving to throw additional light on the mean- 
ing of faith, are the words, “justification,” “law,” “works”; and it will 
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be found valuable to study the intentions of the two writers in all their 
uses of these words as you seek to discover their concept of the Christian 
life. D. A. Hayes expresses the belief that careful study will reveal a 
difference in the use that each of these writers makes of the word “faith” 
but an essential agreement in their understanding of the Christian 
religion. 


Paul is looking at the root; James is looking at the fruit. Paul is talking about 
the beginning of the Christian life; James is talking about its continuance and 
consummation. With Paul, the works he renounces precede faith and are dead 
works. With James, the faith he denounces is apart from works and is a dead 
faith. . . . James and Paul are at one in declaring that faith and works must go 
hand in hand in the Christian life, and that in the Christian’s experience both 
faith without works is dead, and works without faith are dead works. They both 
believe in faith working through love as that which alone will avail in Christ 
Jesus (Gal. 5:6). Fundamentally they agree. Superficially they seem to con- 
tradict each other. That is because they are talking about different things and 
using the same terms with different meanings for those in mind.’ 


Other key words to which readers should be directed for study are 
“wisdom,” “trial,” “temptation,” “steadfastness.” When you have ex- 
hausted your own resources your results should be checked by some of 
the excellent commentaries which are available.’ Mayor gives excellent 
word studies in which he comments on significant words and phrases in 
the light of James’s intention and in the light of the thought of the early 
Christian church. 


Observing the Style of the Epistle 


A word study of a somewhat different kind also commends itself to 
the student as likely to enrich his appreciation of the book. This is a 
study of the vocabulary and style employed by the writer. Even a casual 
observation of the Epistle of James reveals a charm and vividness of 
style not unlike that of the Synoptic Gospels. Let this observation lead 
you into a more careful comparison. Compare, for example, the less 
formal teachings of Jesus with the teachings of James, and almost you 
will be persuaded that Jesus is himself speaking in the Epistle. That is, 
omit for the moment the parabolic teachings of Jesus and think only of 
his casual and occasional sayings, or even of the sayings which are pre- 





7. International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (Chicago: The Howard Severance Co., 1930), 
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sented in the Sermon on the Mount, and certain similarities will be 
noticeable at once. The words of James, like these words of Jesus, come 
in sharp, hammer-like blows. The imperatives are categorical and not 
hypothetical. There is no modification of the demands made by the 
kind of faith which Jesus demonstrates and of which James speaks. For 
example, as Moffatt puts it, “Act on the Word, instead of merely listen- 
ing to it and deluding yourselves.” (1:22) “Do not defame one an- 
other. . .. Who are you, to judge your neighbour?” (4:11 f.) “Is any- 
one of you in trouble? let him pray. Is anyone thriving? let him sing 
praise.” (5:13) ; 

Read the Epistle again for the figures of speech by which James illus- 
trates the nature of the Christian life, and it will become clear that his 
analogies are elemental, again like those of Jesus himself. One could 
easily be persuaded from such a study that the two had spent their boy- 
hood under the same roof, seeing life lived simply, learning together to 
express deep meanings in the most fundamental and yet commonplace 
terms of everyday experience. If you will read with pencil in hand, 
jotting down such similes and metaphors, you will find James akin to 
the prophets and to Jesus in his many references to nature. “He is an 
artist,” says D. A. Hayes, “and believes in concrete realities. At the same 
time he has a touch of poetry in him, and a fine sense of the analogies 
running through all Nature and all life. There is more of the apprecia- 
tion of nature in him than in all the epistles of Paul put together.””? 

Here are some of the figures of speech which have struck me as I 
have read the Epistle in Moffatt’s translation: 

The doubtful man is like surge of the sea whirled and swayed by the wind. 
1:6) 

The rich will pass away like the flower of the grass—up comes the sun with 
the scorching wind and withers the grass, its flower drops off, and the splendour 
of it is ruined. (1:10 f.) 

Desire conceives and breeds Sin. (1:15) 

God in his steadfastness is “the Father of heavenly lights” who, unlike the 
moon or sun, “knows no change of rising and setting, who casts no shadow on 
the earth.” (1:17) 

The man who does not control his tongue is useless like an unbridled horse 
(1:26), but he who avoids careless speech can “bridle the whole of the body 
as well as the tongue.” (3:2) 

An uncontrolled tongue produces a result which is like a forest “set ablaze 
by a little spark of fire.” (3:5) 

9. Op. cit., p. 1564. 
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This is only a sampling of the many vivid expressions and similarities to 
the teachings of Jesus which you will find as you go on with your study 
of the epistle. 


THE Heart OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


Having done the spade work, you may now begin to enjoy the fruits 
of study. You will find most rewarding the study that comes after the 
form of the Epistle and its peculiarities of style have become clear. The 
directions in which you could go are almost unlimited, but only two 
suggestions will be made in this paper. 


Reading for the Religious Message of fames 


Read the Epistle now for its religious message. The Epistle begins 
on repeated reading to take on the quality of a confessional rather than 
the marks of an exhortation. It is as if James were saying to the reader: 
“This is what I have found to be true. If a man has faith that God is 
supremely good and supremely powerful, his world becomes different 
in every respect. If a man believes that God controls his fortunes and 
has his well-being at heart, he will have a solidity in his life which can- 
not be otherwise approximated. There will be a deep substructure on 
which he can build as loftily as he will.” 


Some of the impressions that came to the writer from such reading 
are given below: 


I. The need for faith in God, the kind of faith that makes me know that he 
controls my fortune. With this kind of faith 

A. Trials will become occasions of joy because they are opportunities for 
growth. 

B. It will be clear that temptations are not from God, but from my own desires. 
God is good, and has no inclination to tempt man to do evil. 

C. The realization comes to me that creation is wholly good. Therefore I 
might receive whatever comes to me as containing possibilities for good. James 
says that “all we are given is good, and all our endowments are faultless, de- 
scending from above.” (Moffatt) 


II. It is God’s will that we be born by the Word. Therefore it is our responsi- 
bility to make ourselves a soil for the Word. 

The Word is dynamic; it is active and not passive. The result in us will be 
action. 


III. Religion is activity for another; purity for oneself. 
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This is only an example of what might be found in many passages 
throughout the book. The reader is urged to let his own study take him 
where it will and to know in advance that whatever comes from such 


a study will be the more exciting because it will have been discovered 
firsthand. 


Studying the Ethics of the Epistle 


It would not be reasonable to leave a study of the Epistle of James 
without at least an attempt to make some observations on James as an 
ethical writer, and these observations are merely suggestive of where 
your own thinking may take you. Many people believe that in the Epistle 
we have the standard treatment of Christian ethics, for certainly the 
subject of the Epistle is the moral life rather than Christian doctrine or 
the gospel narrative. Other critics, however, consider that the Epistle 
misses the heart of Christianity entirely and merely presents a series 
of axioms of the moral life based on natural law. Perhaps the truth 
about the ethics of the Epistle lies somewhere between these two points 
of view. A great part of the validity of the book and of its value for 
Christian people today lies in the fact that the moral teaching presented 
here is rooted in a distinctly Christian theology and finds its motivation 
there. 

To say that a tract or homily presents a statement of Christian ethics 
does not necessarily mean that it is similar in point of view to Pauline 
Christianity. We are not to think that there is only one system of Chris- 
tian ethics which is normative, but that there are many systems all equally 
rooted in Christianity. An ethic, if it be a religious ethic at all, rests 
upon a theology. But it will be recognized that the Christian religion, 
although unquestionably one religion, is variously understood and vari- 
ously represented even in the New Testament. Thus the emphasis of 
John is not the emphasis of Paul, nor is the emphasis of James the same 
as that of either of the other two. This is not due to an inherent weakness 
in the gospel, but to its breadth and depth, which so far surpass man’s 
comprehension and power of expression as to make it impossible to 
encompass the whole in any one man-made system. It has become in- 
creasingly apparent to the writer that the Epistle of James represents 
Christian ethics in its simplest and most dynamic form, since in it we have 
a statement of Christian moral teaching which portrays the point of 
view of first century Christianity before the influence of Paul became 
widespread. 
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There are several characteristics of the Epistle which suggest this prim- 
itive Christian point of view. One is the fact that the writing is not self- 
conscious. There is no attempt to argue for the point of view. There 
is no attempt to retell the gospel story, which must have been startlingly 
familiar to all the group. There is no attempt to establish a systematic 
theology around the figure of Jesus. As many students of the Epistle 
have pointed out, James speaks as Jesus speaks rather than about Jesus. 
Whatever there is of theological undergirding in the moral teaching 
of James is implicit rather than explicit. It must be dug out by the 
reader at the cost of some effort and at the risk of reading into the teach- 
ing a theology he would like to find. 

Perhaps the most important mark of the primitive Christian church 
which we observe in this Epistle—and the reader will have to test this 
for himself—is the fact that the concept of faith is pre-Pauline. Now 
it must not be denied that for both Paul and James faith is the dynamic 
of the Christian life. Faith is the central principle on which a Christian 
ethic rests. However, the concept of faith, as has been pointed out, 
differs in the thinking of the two—an observation of some importance, 
as will become increasingly clear as this discussion proceeds. For Paul, 
faith is a gift from without. It can be simply stated as the presence of 
the living Christ in the soul of man. “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.” The ethic of Paul, therefore, includes as its funda- 
mental presupposition a supernatural power which lifts his thinking 
out of the class of all philosophical ethics and makes it uniquely valid. 
Any ethic which claims to be Christian must include this supernatural 
power. 

To James, living in a pre-Pauline Christian community which had 
not been instructed in Paul’s doctrine of the person and work of Christ, 
the power of the Christian religion was not the living Christ who is 
known in the memory of the church and to whom the Christian is joined 
through mystic experience, but Jesus, the one who had come to live 
among them and to point the way to God. Faith was for James, there- 
fore, directed toward God rather than toward Christ. If it can be de- 
fined simply, it is probably in some such terms as these: Faith is a con- 
viction of the power and righteousness of God, much as we can say that 
for Jesus himself faith was a conviction of the love of God. 

You will find that James was Judaistic in many aspects of his thought. 
And properly so. He was born a Jew and was writing to Jewish Chris- 
tians. He knew the God of the Old Testament and had the same moral 
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ardor which we find in the prophets. He retained the connection between 
religion and morality which was required by the Old Testament, and 
he insisted with the prophets that to know God is to live aright. A sig- 
nificant factor, however, is that James went beyond the prophets, and 
that his teachings, like those of Jesus, although rooted in Judaism and 
akin to Judaism, were stripped of all racial, national, and ecclesiastical 
features. 

The ethic of James was based on law, as was true of the Judaistic ethic. 
Those who deny the validity of the moral teachings of James often see 
no farther than this legal aspect of his thought. But this is to miss the 
distinguishing mark of James’ treatment of the law, which is that he is 
not thinking of the natural law or of the Mosaic law, which, as Paul 
points out, is deadening to the soul. The law of which James speaks is 
the law of liberty, the royal law. Like the Mosaic law it comes from God 
himself, who is Creator and Ruler of the world. But unlike the Mosaic 
law it is revealed and mediated through Jesus Christ. Because this 
function of the Christ as revealer of the law is so important to him, 
James refers to Jesus with equal facility as “the Lord” and “the Word.” 
The ethic of James, therefore, goes far beyond Judaistic legalism and 
approaches the supernatural quality of Pauline ethics in that it takes 
into account the power which is available for man through Jesus Christ. 
For by “the Word” James evidently means him who reveals the will of 
God, but he obviously means also him who brings salvation. The Word 
is dynamic. His very revelation of God was by an act. He did not merely 
speak to man. He became man and lived an active life among men. 
The Word cannot be truly professed by man, therefore, unless at the 
same time it takes form in some action. The conviction of God’s power 
and righteousness is given to man by the Word, who in the very act of 
revelation takes hold of the heart of man and gives him power to live 
that same righteousness. The Word is not one who merely speaks. He 
is one who in speaking empowers. The Word, being dynamic, cannot 
be professed by the believer unless in the believer this profession is em- 
bodied in action. For a word not accompanied by action is obviously not 
the Word of God. 7 

Thus, as with Paul, so with James, the ethical demand rests on an 
indwelling power which enables one to live rightly. Paul, whose ex- 
perience has been with the eternal, living Christ, finds power from a 
mystic union with him. James, whose experience has been with the 
man Jesus, finds power in the dynamic conviction that God is as Jesus 
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knew him to be, and that life must be lived in obedience and trust. Faith, 
to Paul, is an inner state which will bear fruits of righteousness, but is 
not dependent upon those fruits for its validity. Faith, to James, is an 
intellectual conviction which must establish its authenticity by its fruits. 
You do not really believe, he would say, that God is the author of every 
good and perfect gift and only of good and perfect gifts, unless you re- 
ceive whatever comes to you, whether it be riches or poverty, as though 
it is good and a gift from him. You do not really believe what our Lord 
Jesus Christ said about God unless you can treat all men as brothers 
irrespective of manners and clothing. You do not really believe that the 
law of God is the only law of life if you do not make even your tongue 
submit to the control of that law. You do not really believe in the ruler- 
ship of God if you plan confidently for the future without regard to his 
nature and his purpose. 

The religious message of the Epistle of James is manifold. Its preach- 
ing values and its moral teachings will not be exhausted even after long 
and careful study. Even if you have followed all of the suggestions made 
here, you are only on the edge of discovery. It is easy to be fooled by 
the apparently prosaic temper of the work and to leave the Epistle too 
soon, or to fail to come back to it. Many further lines of investigation 
could be suggested, but particularly valuable is a study of the practical 
teachings of the Epistle. James sees the relevance of Christianity to 
wages and hours, to self-control in speech, to distress and doubt and pes- 
simism, and you will find value in seeking what he has to say along any 
of these lines—for the religion of James is real and dynamic and appli- 
cable to our day. 


THE RESOURCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


When study has been made of the Epistle itself, the student will find 
himself wanting to make use of some of the excellent works that are 
available from the pens of other students. These writings will serve as 


a check on his own work and as a guide into some of the larger problems 
raised by the book. 


Encyclopedia Articles 


Always a good starting point in a critical approach to Bible study is 
to be found in encyclopedia articles. Here the student will be given a 
compact treatment of the major problems of date and authorship, and 
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a summary of the other literature on the epistle. Several familiar and 
readily accessible encyclopedias of religious knowledge are suggested 
below : 


A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastincs (5 vols.; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898-1904). This contains an excellent 
article by J. B. Mayor, “The General Epistle of James.” 


The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (5 vols.; rev. ed., Chi- 
cago: The Howard Severance Co., 1930). The article on “The Epistle 
of James” prepared by Doremus Almy Hayes, is particularly rewarding, 
covering a great many points of interest to the student. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (12 vols.; 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1908-12) contains an excellent 
brief article by F. A. E. Sieffert. 


The Fewish Encyclopaedia (12 vols.; New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1916) contains an article by Kaufman Kohler, which follows closely 
the arguments of Spitta (Zur Geschichte und Literatur des Urchristen- 
thums, 1896), who proposes the theory that the epistle is a Christian 
adaptation of a Jewish book written before the Christian era. 


All deal with the problem of the Jewishness of the book, the style, the 
similarities to and differences from Paul, the history of the book with 
regard to its canonicity, and its place in the Christian church. 


Introductions to the New Testament 


Further study of the authenticity, date, and authorship of the Epistle, 
together with treatments of its destination and its place in the canon, 
will be found in many excellent introductions to the New Testament. 
Among the well-known and easily available ones are the following: 


Bacon, BENJAMIN WIsNER, An Introduction to the New Testament. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 


Dons, Marcus, An Introduction to the New Testament. New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton, n.d. 


Juuicuer, Apotex, An Introduction to the New Testament. Trans. 
Janet Penrose Ward. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. 
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MorrattT, JAMEs, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1938. 


Scott, Ernest Finpiay, The Literature of the New Testament. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 


Weiss, BERNHARD, A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament, 
2 vols. Trans. A. J. K. Davidson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1899. 


ZAHN, THEODOR, Introduction to the New Testament, 3 vols. Trans. 
M. W. Jacobus, et al. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909. 


Of these introductions, Dods, Weiss, Zahn favor an early date for the 
Epistle. Bacon, Jiilicher, Scott deny the authenticity of the apostolic 
authorship and place the epistle in the post-Pauline period. Moffatt de- 
clines to take a stand in the matter, merely reporting the wide differ- 


ences among scholars and indicating that there are serious difficulties 
in all positions. 


Commentaries 


BENNETT, W. H., The General Epistles (The New Century Bible). New 
York: Henry Frowde, 1901. 


Hutuer, J. E., The Epistles of fames and Fohn (James translated by 
Paton J. Gloag). Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New 
Testament, ed. by H. A. W. Meyer. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1882. 


Lance, J. P. and J. J. von Oostercee, The Epistle General of fames. 
Trans. J. Isidor Mombert. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: 
Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical, by J. P. Lange and Philip Schaff. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Co., 1870. 


Mayor, JosePH B., The Epistle of St. James. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1892. 


PLuMMER, ALFRED, The General Epistles of St. James and St. fude 
(The Expositor’s Bible). New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1900. 


Piumptre, E. H., The General Epistle of St. James (The Cambridge 
Bible). Cambridge: University Press, 1909. 
Studies of the Apostolic Age 


The contribution of this Epistle to the developing thought of the early 
Christian church is a matter of great interest to the student who would 
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see the book in some historical perspective. Inasmuch as this is not a 
primary purpose of this article, however, the list given below contains 
only a few of the many books available in this field. 


BEYSCHLAG, WILLIBALD, New Testament Theology, 2 vols. Trans. Neil 
Buchanan. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895. 


Ensuttn, Morton S., Christian Beginnings. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 


Farrar, F. W., The Early Days of Christianity. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1882. 


McGirFert, ARTHUR CusHMAN, A History of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic Age. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 


RENDALL, GERALD H., The Epistle of St. James and Fudaic Christianity. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1927. 

ScHarFF, Pup, History of the Apostolic Church. Trans. Edward D. 
Yeomans. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1872. 


Scott, Ernest Finptay, The Nature of the Early Church. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 


Preaching and Teaching Helps 


The books listed here cover a wide variety of materials both in content 
and method. They are recommended with caution, to be used by the 
student as a stimulant for his own study of the Epistle, rather than as 
a substitute for personal study. 


CALDWELL, EuceNneE C., The Epistle of James. Richmond, Virginia: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1931. This, as the sub-title 


suggests, is a little book designed to serve as a guide to the study of 
the epistle. 


Date, Ropert WituiaM, The Epistle of James and Other Discourses. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1898. This is a collection of sermons 
or discourses which provide helpful suggestions on the preaching 
values of the book. 


Farrar, F. W., The Messages of the Books, Discourses and Notes on the 
Books of the New Testament. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 


Mac.arEN, ALEXANDER, The Epistle of James. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1910. 
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MorrattT, JAMES, The General Epistles, James, Peter, and fudas. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. This commen- 
tary seeks to give the religious meaning and message of the Epistles, 


with a running comment on the text rather than a verse-by-verse com- 
mentary. 


Rosertson, A. T., Studies in the Epistle of James. New York: George 


H. Doran Co., 1924. (Also published under the title Practical and 
Social Aspects of Christianity. ) 


, Word Pictures in the New Testament, Vol. VI, The General 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. New York: Harper Brothers, 1933. 


The Speaker's Bible, ed. James Hastings. Aberdeen, Scotland: The 
Speaker’s Bible Offices, 1926. 





CoNCLUSION 


The Epistle of James is the work of a man with a singleness of heart, 
who has known the Christ and has caught the moral significance of his 
revelation of God. Accepting no false piety, tolerating no hypocrisy in 
religion, he speaks to our matter-of-fact age in matter-of-fact words 
which the age can understand and appreciate. Such a writer cannot 
be passed over lightly by those who would interpret life religiously and 
bring to bear upon it the power and righteousness of God which have 
been made available through the Word. 
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TRADITIONAL HYPOTHESIS 


The Prophecy of Daniel: A Commentary, by Epwarp J. Younc. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1949. 330 pp. $4.50. 


THE AUTHOR of this commentary is professor of Old Testament at Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. In the Preface Dr. Young states that it 
has been necessary to refute two common interpretations. He maintains that the 
“critical” view, which seems to hold the field today is in basic error. He ob- 
serves in this connection: “One who claims that the book of Daniel is a product 
of the Maccabean age thereby denies that it is a work of true predictive prophecy 
as it purports to be.” He furthermore asserts that if the book dates from the 
age of the Maccabees, it is a forgery. Another position he rejects is that which 
refers the fulfillment of many prophecies to an alleged period of seven years 
which is supposed to follow the second advent of the Lord. He hesitates to write 
against those who hold this view, since he recognizes them as “sincere and zealous 
Christians.” The commentary does not go extensively into philological questions, 
which the author grants have been admirably discussed by Professor James A. 
Montgomery in his Commentary on Daniel in the International Critical Com- 
mentary. Even though he disagrees with both Montgomery and Rowley in in- 
terpretation, he holds their work in high esteem. With his scientific training in 
Semitic philology he could hardly do otherwise, for linguistic facts are not gov- 
erned by emotional prepossessions. 

Dr. Young believes that the Book of Daniel was written by Daniel himself. 
In answer to the question why the book is in the Writings instead of the Prophets 
the author gives the well-known explanation that Daniel had the donum pro- 
pheticum, but did not exercise the munus propheticum. He admits that it is 
difficult to determine exactly why two languages have been used, but he suggests 
that “Aramaic, being the language of the world is used in those portions of the 
book which outline the future history of the worldly empires and their relation 
to the people of God, and Hebrew in those portions which interpret for the 
Hebrews the meaning of the visions of the world empires.” The writer, however, 
is fully aware of the difficulties involved in such an unscientific view, and he 
prudently is not dogmatic about it. He furthermore admits that there are diffi- 
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culties in the traditional hypothesis of the authorship of the book, and he wisely 
concedes that his commentary does not profess to solve all the problems involved. 
Dr. Young is a scholar in his own right, and throughout this work he has re- 
mained a modest man. He cites a number of commentaries in this book, but he 
regards that of Keil as by far the best. 

A few samples may be considered to give the point of view of this recent 
commentary. In Chapter 2 the four kingdoms are interpreted as the Chaldean 
or Neo-Babylonian of Nebuchadnezzar, the Medo-Persian Empire, the Greek 
Empire, and the Roman Empire. As to the first kingdom, the traditional view 
agrees with the critical one, but from that point on, according to the latter ex- 
planation, the empires are: Media, Persia, and Greece (the empire of Alexander 
the Great). To the reviewer it seems much more reasonable to make two king- 
doms of Media and Persia and not to introduce the Roman Empire into the 
context of the book. In 2:45, concerning the “stone,” Young says: “Most Chris- 
tian expositors find the reference in Christ and the progress of His kingdom, and 
this seems to me correct.” The stone represents a kingdom that God will erect, 
and we may rather regard it as the kingdom of God’s faithful people Israel (cf. 
“saints” in 7:18, 27). In Chapter 7 the four beasts are interpreted as the same 
four kingdoms as those of Chapter 2. As regards the ten horns in 7:7, they are 
considered “merely as the symbol of completeness.” Dr. Young continues: “To 
seek to identify these kingdoms, when Scripture furnishes no clue as to their 
identity, is very precarious and probably unwarranted.” Concerning the three 
horns (7:8), he is not sure that the number is to be pressed; the little horn is 
taken to be Anti-Christ. In 7:13 “a son of man” is taken in a Messianic sense, 
but reference is made to the view that it refers to the saints of God in their cor- 
porate capacity, to whom universal and everlasting dominion shall be given (vss. 
14, 18, 22, 27). By this latter interpretation, which the reviewer prefers, the 
“son of man” corresponds to the stone which broke the image (2:34, 44, 45). 

In connection with 8:14 we find a discussion whether the figure means 1,150 
days or 2,300 days; Young chooses the latter and refers it to approximately 171 
to 165 B.c., the period of Antiochus’ abominations; the 1,290 days (12:11) are 
equated approximately with three and one-half years (168-165 B.c.), when the 
Temple was used for heathen sacrifices. In the comments on 9:24-27 Young 
maintains that the expression “an anointed one” (Authorized Version, “the 
Messiah”) cannot possibly refer to Onias III; he sees in it “Jesus Christ, who 
is cut off by His death upon the Cross of Calvary.” He does not pretend to know 
when the 70 sevens will come to an end. In this connection he writes: “Well 
will it be for us, if we too, in our study of this supremely important prophecy, 
place our emphasis, not upon dates and mathematical calculations, but upon 
that central Figure who was both anointed and a prince, who by being cut off 
has made reconciliation for iniquity and brought in the only righteousness that 
is acceptable with God, even His own eternal righteousness.” 
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In Chapter 12:11 f. the figures have caused trouble for critics. With the num- 
bers 1,290 and 1,335 we may compare 7:25 and 8:14; the conclusion generally 
reached is that these two verses are a later addition to the book. In accordance 
with this explanation we may say that the time of fulfillment was delayed, but 
faith continued firm and would not waver; perhaps then the numbers were 
enlarged in the faith that even yet God would vindicate his faithful people. On 
these two verses, however, Young maintains that only the position of Keil is ten- 
able, who interprets them symbolically. The period of 1,290 days is to be one of 
severe persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes; this is then lengthened by 45 
days, making a total of 1,335, which have reference to the entire time of perse- 
cution, not only that under Antiochus, but the whole period of opposition to 
God’s kingdom until the consummation. The 1,290 days are a little more than 
one-half of seven years, and seven appears to be a figure denoting completeness. 
Even the full 1,335 days are explained, not as a completeness of persecution, 
but as apparently a period foreshortened. At any rate, the learned commentator 
has not gone wild on the interpretation of numbers, and for this he is to be com- 
mended. 

In the conclusion Young states that Porphyry cannot be regarded as a truly 
scientific interpreter of the Bible; we could hardly put him into that category, 
even if we so desired. Now while the commentator admits that many today date 
the book in the second century B.c., he adds a note of warning that we must 
never forget that the “modern” date for the composition of Daniel was first 
advanced by one whose heart and soul were hostile to supernatural Christianity. 
In the last analysis, however, the point to be considered is not what were the 
views of Porphry on Christianity, but whether an authorship during the Macca- 
bean period better explains the contents and teachings of the book than an earlier 
date of composition. 

The Book of Daniel belongs to the category of apocalyptic literature, and from 
about 200 B.c., when the canon of the Prophets was closed, Jewish apocalypses 
were of necessity pseudonymous. Though this biblical book, according to most 
scholars, was composed in the Maccabean period, it must not be overlooked that 
even with this dating it has retained its religious values for conservative evangelical 
Christians, who recognized its wide-range view of history. In the time of perse- 
cution under Antiochus Epiphanes the very existence of the people of God was 
threatened, and many of the faithful wondered when the heathen domination 
would end. Such an epoch was a fitting time for the Book of Daniel. The biblical 
author views the past, the present, and the future as parts of God’s predetermined 
plan, and by transporting himself back into the era of Daniel as his point of 
observation, he sees the whole panorama of history in its true perspective. He 
knows that God still rules in high heaven and that his purposes will be carried 
out. Here we come to the peak of a divine philosophy of history. We find in 
the Book of Daniel a perspective of history that is valid for all times. If we ap- 
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proach it from this angle, it is far richer in meaning than if we regard it merely 
as predictive prophecy. At any rate, it is not necessary for the sake of evangelical 
Christianity to insist that the book was actually composed by Daniel; a Christian 
who accepts the critical position can indeed remain both orthodox and evangelical. 

It is obvious that Dr. Young has put hard work, sincere devotion, and tech- 
nical scholarship into this commentary, and for this reason the book has value 
for the biblical student, who wants to know the approach of an extreme con- 
servatism. Furthermore evangelical Christians, who have accepted the critical 
view of the composition of the Book of Daniel, will be interested in reading what 
is said by a scholar who echoes the voice of past generations and holds a position 
that has been rejected in scientific circles. 


HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN 


A NEW ANGLE 


Jesus, Son of Man: Studies Contributory to a Modern Portrait, by Grorce S. 
Duncan. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1949. 290 pp. $3.50. 


You can always be sure that a new book by the Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, will present its subject from a new and original angle, 
and that the treatment will be both stimulating and devout. This recent book 
from the pen of one of our leading New Testament scholars, based upon his 
Croall Lectures, which he delivered in 1937, furnishes much more than the 
modest title would suggest. It really gives you the author’s whole New Testa- 
ment theology within the compass of less than three hundred pages. 

Dr. Duncan starts from what seemed to be an impasse in recent biblical scholar- 
ship. The conflict between those who saw in the Jesus of the New Testament 
the Second Person of the Trinity, and those who could find but a man there; 
and the conflict between the apocalyptic interpretation of the Gospels as advo- 
cated by Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer and the strictly moral and non- 
eschatological view of modern liberalism—these conflicts seemed to be beyond 
the possibility of reconciliation. Yet such a dilemma would deprive the Bible 
of any practical usefulness. Dr. Duncan suggests that we combine historical 
criticism with a genuine reverence for what the sources themselves have to say, 
and holds that thus a portrait of Jesus will emerge that is both in full accord 
with the spirit of scholarship, and religiously relevant. 

The book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the historical 
problem, the person of Jesus, and Jesus and the church. In the first part the 
author points out how from the very beginning the work of Jesus implied a 
definite message concerning the relationship of God and man, and a recogni- 
tion on the part of the disciples of the superiority and spiritual authority of Jesus. 
The message of Jesus re-emphasized the Old Testament teaching that God was 
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present with his people, if only they were ready to receive him, and that he wanted 
to establish his Fatherly Rule (that is the meaning of the “Kingdom” ) now here 
among men. Jesus’ message, according to this interpretation, contained no refer- 
ence to a final judgment. 

In the second part of the book, the principal argument is developed. Jesus 
is to be understood in the first place as what he designated himself, as the “Son 
of Man.” Dr. Duncan bases this interpretation on the frequent use of the term 
in the Synoptic Gospels. He questions the modern apocalyptic understanding of 
it and contends that in using it Jesus thought of Ezekiel’s usage rather than that 
of Daniel. Consequently he finds in it in the first place the idea of the true man, 
that is, the man who lives in the right kind of relationship with his God. Out 
of a mankind destined to live in such fellowship, and a nation chosen for that 
way of life, Jesus was the only one actually to live it. Yet that fact implied his 
mission to bring all other people back to this true humanism. It is particularly 
interesting to see the Scotch divine adducing material from the whole Gospel 
story, not merely from the sayings of Jesus, to support this view. A good deal 
of Dr. Duncan’s presentation centers around the differentiation of “Son of Man” 
and “Messiah” and “eschatological” and “apocalyptic.” He is particularly anxious 
to show that the only power that Jesus ascribed to himself was that of his spiritual 
authority, and while his mission was eschatological in the sense that in his ex- 
perience God himself became fully present to man, there was nothing in it that 
pointed to a special future fulfillment. It was futuristic only inasmuch as his 
was an authority that would last for ever. 

The third part of the book goes to show that the very uniqueness of Jesus re- 
quired both the calling of the disciples, and the coming into existence of the 
church. As the “Son of Man” Jesus was the first human being who completely 
fulfilled the human destination. But “Son of Man” connotes the ideal of all 
men, and thus Jesus’ mission “is to create the Son of Man, the Kingdom of the 
Saints of the Most High, to realize in Israel the ideal contained in that term” 
(p. 143). The term “Son of Man” thus implies both the individual Jesus, and 
also the chosen people as transformed by Jesus, although Dr. Duncan’s inter- 
pretation avoids the doubtful concept of a “corporate personality.” 

When the primitive church ascribed to Jesus messiahship, a dignity on which 
he had entered in virtue of his resurrection (which was not bodily, however) 
and his ascension, it “was driven to interpret everything previous to the Resur- 
rection by a process of ‘reasoning backwards’” (p. 245). This, according to 
the author, explains the fact that not only the New Testament Epistles, but also 
the material of the Gospels was worked over to make it agree with the new view. 

Dr. Duncan has a good point in this whole interpretation of the person and 
work of Jesus. “Son of Man” is certainly the most frequently used self-desig- 
nation of our Lord. From it Jesus derives his authority to forgive sins, and to 
break the Sabbath, and upon it rests the characterization of his ministry as a 
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service, the necessity of his death, and the promise of his return in glory. Thus 
any correct biblical Christology hinges on an appropriate understanding of that 
term. The author is also to be commended for basing his interpretation of the 
person and the work of Jesus primarily upon the Gospels, not exclusively upon 
the other New Testament books, and for emphasizing especially the evidential 
value of the Gospel stories. This high appreciation of history leads him to an 
emphatic accentuation of the practical character of the message of Jesus, and 
of its realism. The gospel is altogether concerned with the presence of God 
among men. The result of this approach is a presentation of the gospel which 
makes it again relevant to the common man. The historical significance of the 
book consists, however, above all, in the author’s determined effort to give content 
to the term “Son of Man.” Once the eschatological character of the expression 
had been pointed out by Johannes Weiss and others, exegetes seem to have lost 
interest in its content. The self-designation was understood merely as an ex- 
pression of Jesus’ messianic claim or an indication of the apocalyptic orientation 
of the gospel. Dr. Duncan adopts again the interpretation prevalent in Schleier- 
macher’s school and also suggested by Wellhausen. 

Two objections have to be raised. One concerns Dr. Duncan’s handling of 
futuristic eschatology. His exegesis of the Parable of the Judgment (Matt. 25) 
and of Jesus’ reference to the appearance of the Son of Man in his trial (Mark 
14:62 and parallels) no less than that of a number of other passages simply do 
violence to the clear letter of the text. While he rightly rejects C. H. Dodd’s 
“realized eschatology” his own idealistic interpretation of the term “Son of Man” 
is but a relapse into the liberalism of Wilhelm Herrmann and Harnack. It ignores 
everything that Johannes Weiss had pointed out concerning the organic con- 
nection of the term with the fight against Satan and the powers of evil in this 
world, which postulate a future drastic change. My second objection concerns 
Dr. Duncan’s hypothesis of a cleavage between the life and message of Jesus, on 
the one hand, and the theology of the primitive church, on the other. Quite 
apart from the fact that it is most improbable that the first generation of Chris- 
tians should so completely have misunderstood Jesus—while the twentieth century 
scholar claims to have the genuine understanding—that hypothesis, not with- 
standing the fact that it has become almost a dogma or an obsession with New 
Testament scholars, would deprive the whole book of historical value. For we 
have no other evidence by which to check its accuracy. The fact that the primi- 
tive church regarded Jesus as the Messiah and saw his work in the framework 
of futuristic eschatology is best explained by the assumption that the writers of 
the New Testament books went back to what Jesus himself had said and done. 
Such an interpretation would not slighten the real significance of Dr. Duncan’s 
work. It would only help us to see Jesus’ use of the term “Son of Man” in a 
wider frame of reference and with a deeper and broader meaning. 


Otto A. Pirer 
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EX'S TENTIALIST POINT OF VIEW 


Das Urchristentum in Rahmen der Antiken Religionen, by RuDoLF BULTMANN. 
Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. 261 pp. 


For nearly 30 years the author of this book has been a central figure in New 
Testament study. His presentation of the form analysis of the synoptic tradition 
gave a skeptical slant to this approach. In Jesus and the Word some compen- 
sation was offered for this skepticism by an existential approach to Christian 
ethics. In the succeeding years, his thought could be followed by various mono- 
graphs showing his absorption in studies in early Gnosticism, and likewise by 
the collection of essays, Glauben und Verstehen. His commentary on the Gospel 
of John is not yet well known in this country because it was not completed until 
after the outbreak of the war. But this massive study did not indicate the extent 
to which Bultmann was still influenced in the main lines of his thinking by Bousset 
and Reitzenstein. Now we are in position to understand his total reconstruction 
of early Christianity through the first part of his New Testament Theology which 
appeared in Germany in 1948 and this survey of the religious development of 
the ancient Near East appearing in Switzerland in a series on The Library of 
the Ancient World. 

This little volame summarizes a lifetime of research on the part of a leader 
in the field of the study of Christian origins. The original sources are adequately 
cited and the best secondary material used at every point. Its brevity does not 
result in the sacrificing of quotation, except at points which will be noted. The 
presentation of early Christian thought should of course be supplemented from 
his New Testament Theology, where the positions are more fully developed. 
Though the section on Johannine theology has not yet appeared, Bultmann’s 
positions in that area are fully known from his Commentary on the Gospel. 

The volume falls into five chapters: (1) the Old Testament heritage, (2) 
Judaism, (3) the Greek heritage, (4) Hellenism, and (5) Early Christianity. 
The reconstruction of the teaching of Jesus falls under Chapter Two, for Bult- 
mann holds that Jesus did not look upon himself as Messiah, and his message 
belongs within the late Judaism rather than within the syncretism of early Chris- 
tianity. 

It seemed to this reviewer that Chapters One and Three are masterly examples 
of the effective summarizing of vast areas of thought and life. The Old Testa- 
ment material is treated under God and the world, God and the holy people, God 
and man. This latter section shows the bias of the existentialist interpreter. At 
every point Bultmann sets forth the Hebrew thought in a way to emphasize the 
contrast with the Greek points of view, as in the difference between the con- 
ception of God’s care for men and the Stoic idea of providence. The Old Testa- 
ments knows neither virtues nor duties, but only the commands of God. 
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Chapter Two suffers from two presuppositions of the author, his assumption 
that Jesus did not hold himself to be \1e coming Messiah, and his prejudice 
against the apocalyptic eschatology which is inseparable from the message of 
Jesus. Bultmann appreciates the protest against legalism to be found in Jesus, 
and the fact that the eschatological message called for decision. But it seems 
to him that to place the realization of the hope outside history (in the coming 
of a new age) is to give up the God of history. 

The chapter on Hellenism contains well-documented presentations of the idea 
of the Stoic wise man, and of the religious veneration of the stars, the astrology 
and belief in fate which provide the ominous background for so much of the 
message of deliverance in the New Testament. The rest of the chapter is a de- 
scription of the mystery religions and the pre-Christian Gnosis which are so 
important for the syncretistic view of early Christianity in the final chapter. Here 
the vivid quotation from original sources suddenly stops and is replaced by the 
author’s generalizations and appeal to obviously post-Christian documents. The 
reviewer was reading at the same time the work by Martin P. Nilsson on Greek 
Piety. That book denies the admissability of using second and third century 
sources for the positing of pre-Christian ideas. At least, it seems to me, that 
authors who defend such reconstructions as Bultmann offers should be more 
candid about the pre-Christian evidence for a Gnostic redeemer. 

I had not supposed that Bousset and Reitzenstein could be given a new in- 
carnation, but that is what takes place in Chapter Five. Here is a reading of 
early Christianity where the Lord Jesus is understood as a mystery God and 
Gnostic wisdom enters into the syncretism. This takes place in the transition 
of Christianity to the Hellenistic world. But the crucial question for Bultmann 
is the view of human existence which results, in the relation of man to time and 
to the world. The New Testament view stands opposed to the Greek, for the 
trouble does not lie in the mind of man but in his will. In contrast to the Stoic 
wise man, Paul is not free through his own strength, but through the grace of 
God. Freedom from the past and openness to the future depend on redemption. 
Radical openness to the future is the essential thing. At the same time, Bult- 
mann’s protests against the binding of this to an event in history in the past. 
Here speaks the author of the little monograph on the de-mythologizing of the 
New Testament, which was such a storm center in continental religious life 
during the war years. 

Yet, in the New Testament, redemption is presented in terms where Christ 
is interpreted from the figure of a Gnostic redeemer. In Paul, this redemption is 
still eschatologically oriented; in John the redemption is interpreted radically as 
present. The reception of the message is “faith,” which includes a new existential 
understanding of the self. The “body of Christ” into which believers are united 
is conceived in Gnostic terms rather than as an organism, a point of view wel- 
comed by certain schools of ecclesiology today. Through life in the Spirit, the 
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imperative of the divine demand is grounded in the indicative of freedom, a free- 
dom to love. 

Here is a book which should be translated into English, because it presents an 
existentialist view of the nature of Christianity which is bound to receive increas- 
ing attention in a day when Kierkegaard has so many followers. But it is based 
upon too many unproved assumptions to be a satisfactory account of the origins 


ur faith. 
of o CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


TWO AEONS 


Commentary on Romans, by ANDERS NycGrEN, translated by Cart C. Ras- 
MUSSEN. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 457 pp. $5.00. 


Some of the outstanding theological books of recent years have come to us from 
Scandinavian scholars, of whom Bishop Nygren of Lund is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished. The Muhlenberg Press has done a notable service by providing a 
translation of his Commentary on Romans. It has been more than fortunate in 
its translator, who not only writes an English which it is a pleasure to read, but 
is evidently himself a trained theologian, alive to all the implications of his au- 
thors’ thought. The title Commentary is somewhat misleading, for while the 
Epistle is expounded, almost verse by verse, the main features of a commentary, 
as generally understood, are wanting. Nothing is said, except very incidentally, 
of textual and philological problems. Questions of date and historical circum- 
stance and religious and literary influences are not discussed. The author is in- 
tent solely on Paul’s theological ideas, and everything else is made subsidiary. 
Unlike most commentaries this one needs to be read continuously before any part 
of it is fully intelligible. 

The Epistle is treated as an organic whole, in which a single theme is logically 
developed in all its bearings. Paul has arrived at a definite conception of what 
the gospel means, and he seeks to place his readers at his own point of view. 
Most of his interpreters, in Bishop Nygren’s opinion, have entirely missed it, 
and have thereby entangled themselves in endless difficulties of their own mak- 
ing. Broadly speaking, it is the thesis of the book that Paul thought in terms of 
two aeons, two great phases of human history. In the first one man was left to 
himself and tried to work out his own righteousness as best he could. When Paul 
speaks of “Adam” he has in mind the whole aeon of which Adam was repre- 
sentative, and in which humanity, wandering ever further astray, was subject 
to the wrath of God. Then Christ appeared and brought in the new aeon in 
which God himself acts for men. Through Christ we receive a righteousness 
which does not proceed from our own blind efforts but is a righteousness of God, 
utterly different from any of our own contrivance. We obtain it as a free gift 
by faith in Christ, in whom it was incarnate. 
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The modern interpreters, in Bishop Nygren’s view, have all perverted Paul’s 
thought by making it individual and subjective. They have assumed that he 
conceived of Christ as changing the dispositions of men, as supporting their feeble 
wills with a power from above. But if this had been all of Paul’s teaching he 
would only have returned by a longer road to the old idea that men must obtain 
their own righteousness. This, however, he is always insisting, is what they can- 
not do. He declares that by faith in Christ we are brought under a new order of 
things in which God himself does everything and gives us a righteousness in which 
our own merit and volition have no part. All boasting is excluded. Modern 
writers have made much of what they call the “Christ-mysticism” of Paul, but 
our author denies, in a highly suggestive passage, that Paul was in any sense a 
mystic. He thought objectively. He built everything on a positive act of God, 
which was wrought in spite of men. The new aeon did not somehow evolve itself 
out of the old, but broke into it from without. The righteousness by which we 
are saved must be given to us by God. At the same time we find ourselves “in 
the flesh,” involved by earthly conditions in the old aeon from which Christ 
came to deliver us. Thus in the Christian life there is a constant “tension” be- 
tween what we naturally are and what Christ has made us. Most commentators 
have now agreed that when Paul describes the conflict of two wills in the seventh 
chapter of Romans he looks back on the time before he became a Christian. 
Bishop Nygren is strongly for the opposite view. Only a Christian, he contends, 
can know the struggle of which Paul was thinking: the attraction towards the 
old order of one who is now in the new. It is in the light of this idea that Paul’s 
ethical teaching is examined in the closing section of the commentary. It is 
shown that the moral task of the Christian, as Paul conceived of it, was to live 
in the new aeon while still held back by the flesh. 

The author makes frequent appeals to Luther’s judgment, but it is one of the 
merits of his book that he does not try to make out a case for any church or creed. 
He reads the Epistle with his own eyes, and whether you agree with him or not 
you always feel that here is a bold and honest and original thinker whose ideas 
you want to know. There is much in his book to which one can take exception. 
He insists too rigidly on the logical unity of the Epistle, and his attempt to inte- 
grate the section on the destiny of Israel with the chapters before is not altogether 
successful. He unduly neglects the historical setting, and thereby makes Paul’s 
thought too abstract, and perhaps misses some essential clues to his intention. He 
admits that faith is the principal theme of the Epistle, but tends to take it for 
granted and never defines quite clearly what Paul meant by it. He seems to con- 
ceive of the righteousness of God as something quite distinct from ordinary good- 
ness, belonging wholly to that other order which Christ revealed for the first time. 
No doubt there is much in Paul that might seem to imply this conception, but 
surely it is the very mark of love and truth and goodness that in all imaginable 
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worlds they are essentially the same. The coming of Christ did not change the 
nature of righteousness, but only made us see more clearly that it is divine. 

Few people will read Bishop Nygren’s book without many questionings, and 
no doubt it was one of his chief objects to waken us out of our dogmatic slumbers 
and set us thinking. This he has certainly done. On every page we feel ourselves 
in contact with a living mind. Familiar truths are put in a new light. Issues we 
had considered outworn are seen to be still vital. It cannot be said that this is 
the final commentary on Romans, but it marks a new epoch in the study of the 
great Epistle. There is hardly a verse in it which will not take on a fresh mean- 
ing for those who have read this book. 

E. F. Scott 


ARRESTING CONTRIBUTION 


The Meaning of Christ for Paul, by Ettas ANDREws. The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1949. 266 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is a significant book in the important field of the Pauline understanding of 
Christianity. For many years it has been popular in liberal circles to assume 
that there was a chasm between the Jesus of history and the Christ of Paul. Paul 
has been accused of having invented Christianity. The differences between Paul 
and Peter have been magnified and the faith which Paul preached has been set 
forth as something quite different from the faith of primitive Christianity. It is 
to these problems and their implications for Christian thought that Elias Andrews 
addresses himself in a book that reverses this whole train of thinking and shows 
the intimate relation between the meaning of Christ for Paul and the under- 
standing of Jesus in the early church. He shows that the faith which is common 
to both Paul and the early church is a true understanding of Jesus which is rooted 
securely in that which the Jesus of the Gospels taught and did, and in the under- 
standing of his person which goes back to Jesus himself. 

The starting point for Dr. Andrews’ attempt to understand the theology of 
Paul is the religious experience of Paul himself. He starts as the New Testament 
witness starts with the belief in the risen Lord, with Paul’s certainty of the identity 
of Jesus of Nazareth and the risen Lord who confronted him on the road to 
Damascus. The critics of Dr. Andrews will say that his starting point really as- 
sumes the issues at stake. But Dr. Andrews is right in his assertion that to under- 
stand Paul we must start where Paul started. And Paul’s starting point is also 
that of the early church. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with Paul’s understanding 
of the relation of Christ to man. An introductory chapter to this section discusses 
the historic person of Jesus. The author is on firm ground when he argues that 
Paul was familiar with the basic facts concerning the Jesus of History and that 
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for Paul “he who climbed Calvary and gave himself in deathless love and devotion 
is the Son of God.” 

In summarizing Paul’s understanding of the relation of Christ to man, the 
author affirms that, to Paul, Christ is the bearer of the message of the forgiveness 
of sins. Christ reveals a new inner law of righteousness. He has vanquished the 
powers of evil. He is present in mystical experience with the believer. He is the 
firstfruits of the new humanity. He dwells in the church which is the visible 
manifestation of his power. Through the church he is working for the completion 
of God’s purpose in the “finished man.” 

Part II deals with the relation of Christ to God, and Part III with the origins 
of Paul’s Christology. This is the most significant portion of the book because 
it answers adequately the attempts to explain away the religion of Paul as his 
own invention. The author discredits the attempts to find the origin of the re- 
ligion of Paul in his pagan background such as the mystery religions or the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks. He is aware that Paul is deeply rooted in Judaism, but 
that which is significant and unique in Paul’s thought goes beyond his Jewish 
heritage. The author asserts that the faith proclaimed by Paul is a true develop- 
ment of the preaching of the apostles. That which is explicit in Paul is implicit 
in the message of the church from the beginning. Even more significant is a 
chapter on Paul and Jesus. The author shows that the tremendous conceptions 
of Paul are a true development of the unique testimony of Jesus to himself. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the significance for contemporary theo- 
logical thought of this arresting contribution to our understanding of Christ for 
Paul. To the reviewer the basic positions of the book are set forth with a sound- 
ness of scholarship and a clarity of logic which are unanswerable. In the future 
critics of Paul must deal with this book. 

To the reviewer the most serious weakness of the book is the lack of any defi- 
nite concept of revelation and, as a corollary of this, the failure to wrestle with 
the Pauline concept of the preaching of the word as “wisdom and power” to 
those who receive it, and “foolishness and offence” to those who reject it. The 
book starts with Paul’s experience of God in Christ. It is experience centered. 
The book as a whole would have been strengthened if it had dealt with what 
Paul meant when he asserted that his gospel was not from man or of man, but 
that he had received it by “revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

HotmeEs ROLsTon 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY 


God’s Grace and Man’s Hope, by Dante, Day WituiaMs. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1949. 197 pp. $2.75. 


It 1s the contention of Doctor Williams that neither liberalism nor neo-ortho- 
doxy in contemporary Protestant theology has done full justice to the Christian 
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concepts of man’s hope and God’s grace. The author is a competent interpreter 
of liberalism as his previous publication, Andover Liberals: A Study in American 
Theology, demonstrated and as his present connection with the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chicago would imply. On the other hand 
Doctor Williams acknowledges in his preface as a “debt” to Reinhold Niebuhr 
the fact that his thought has been for him “a major aid to Christian thinking in 
our time” (p. 12). This is apparent to the reader on numerous pages of sympa- 
thetic, though critical, analysis of neo-orthodox positions. Doctor Williams feels 
that there can emerge “a reconstruction in theology which is neither liberal nor 
neo-orthodox” (p. 12). This book, the reviewer feels, was intended as a contribu- 
tion to that end; in the author’s words, “to find that truer Christian understand- 
ing of man and God which can be expressed in a structurally sound theology .. . 
an interpretation of the Christian faith which can guide moral effort and sustain 
the exercise of social intelligence while it strengthens our hold upon the reality 
of God’s judgment and His mercy” (pp. 11 f.). 

The author’s constructive thought seems to have been influenced to a large 
extent by A. N. Whitehead, whose writings are favorably commended at least 
ten times in this book, and by W. E. Hocking, Charles Hartshorne, and B. E. 
Meland. The last named, Doctor Williams’ departmental colleague, presented 
in Seeds of Redemption (reviewed in INTERPRETATION, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 519- 
22) a thesis strikingly similar to that of this work. The question is raised 
whether there may be developing in our midst a new school of theological thought. 

There exists currently, as is generally recognized, a cold front of pessimism and 
despair among people of our post-war world in victor as well as vanquished 
nations. In thought it is apparent in the nihilism of a Sartre, as Doctor Williams 
might have observed, and in practice it is evident in the rapid growth of ethical 
relativism and indifference. In such times, Doctor Williams contends in a mem- 
orable phrase, “Christians ought always to take heart” (p. 133). Under con- 
ditions of the contemporary world, however, the Christian cannot so hope until 
he has reformulated the exact intellectual content, basis, and direction of his 
hope. This is a theological task. Liberalism as historically known gives man 
assurance but on grounds which the history of our times has made untenable. 
Neo-orthodoxy has clarified the weakness of liberalism but has offered no better 
grounds for man’s confidence—indeed, neo-orthodoxy has often declared hope 
per se to be irrelevant if not irreverent. Doctor Williams holds that for entirely 
different reasons liberalism and neo-orthodoxy have failed to give adequate treat- 
ment to the hope man needs and the grace God promises and this at precisely the 
same points—their respective dealings with man’s destiny, with God as Creator 
and Redeemer, with the worth of man, with the idea of progress, with the relation 
of God’s redemption to politico-social orders and with the conception of time. 

“The Christian hope which gathers up all particular human hopes and yet is 
deeper than they is founded upon the fact of the present creative and redemptive 
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working of God in human life.” This is, the author states, “the affirmation upon 
which our entire argument rests” (p. 135). In connection with it he affirms the 
present essential sinfulness of unregenerate man (pp. 28 f.), that in Jesus is the 
climax and culmination of God’s self-revelation (p. 131), that evil is a reality to 
deal with which is beyond the unaided power of man (p. 118), that the church 
is not the only channel of God’s grace, though it is the most important one (p. 
105). The positive discussion of these points will be found stimulating. 
In the main the writing and thought of this book is fresh and provocative. 


Pau. LESLIE GARBER 


THE TRUE HUMANISM 


Recovery of Man, by F. R. Barry. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1949. 
109 pp. $2.00. 


BisHop Barry writes attractively and persuasively in language which should be 
intelligible to the layman as well as to the theologian. His theme is a familiar 
one. Christian civilization is breaking down; human values are threatened; 
there is a flight from reason; man is being rapidly depersonalized. Only a re- 
discovery of the Christian understanding of man and a new emphasis upon the 
Christian doctrine of redemption can deal with this critical situation. Man must 
be seen in his relation to God, history must be seen in its relation to the King- 
dom, society must be seen in its relation to the community of the Spirit—only 
so can we move towards the “recovery of man” in our day and generation. 

The distinctive note in the author’s development of this thesis is his oft-re- 
peated insistence that Christianity and true Humanism belong together. He is 
of course opposed to those modern versions of Humanism which rejects all abso- 
lutes whether in the realm of religion or of morality. But he is also opposed to 
what might be called anti-Humanist trends in modern Christianity which ques- 
tion the competency of human reason or the value of the achievements of the 
human spirit. “Christians and Humanists,” he says, “need one another.” Chris- 
tianity can safeguard Humanism from degeneration into secularism: Humanism 
can prepare the soil for a new upspringing of Christianity. For illustrations of 
this main thesis Bishop Barry turns to the fields of education, community life, and 
politics and makes a number of wise comments upon the necessary combination 
of Christian and Humanistic insights in these areas. 

In view of the fact that the term “Humanist” has tended to become so widely 
interpreted in an anti-theistic sense, its frequent use in this book may give rise 
to some misunderstanding. But it is certainly not the purpose of the author to 
water down the Christian gospel in any way. Rather his desire is to rediscover 
the grounds for belief in man and hope for his recovery which may be found 
in the good news of reconciliation through Christ. 

F. W. DILuisToNE 
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The Book of the Twelve Prophets. Vol. 
I; Amos, Hosea and Micah in the 
King James Version with Introduc- 
tions and Critical Notes, by Jutius 
A. Bewer. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 79 pp. 50 cents. 


Tuis is the first issue of Harper and 
Brothers’ projected Annotated Bible, 
and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated both for the decision to make such 
a publication available to the public 
and for their choice of the editor of this 
first volume on Amos, Hosea and Mi- 
cah. Any who are familiar with Julius 
Bewer’s The Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament, one of the most noteworthy 
volumes on the Old Testament to ap- 
pear in this century, will recognize in 
this little book the same judicious criti- 
cal evaluations, literary skill, and reli- 
gious warmth which have made Dr. 
Bewer’s name synonymous with the best 
in Old Testament appreciation and in- 
terpretation in America. Ministers and 
laymen alike will await further issues of 
the Annotated Bible with real antici- 
pation. 





Studies in the New Testament, by A. T. 
RoBertson. The Broadman Press, 
Nashville, 1949. 213 pp. $2.50. 


Tue late Dr. A. T. Robertson had an 
unusual gift for bringing the results of 


his scholarly research to the lay reader. 
This book, first published in 1915, is 
republished in the hope that the minis- 
try of this great scholar might be kept 
alive in the church. It contains a simple 
introduction to, and an exposition of, 
the New Testament story, based on the 
scriptural text. Although scholars will 
be conscious of its ‘‘dating,’’ many 
readers will find the book helpful, par- 
ticularly the chapters on the Roman 
background and the life of Paul. 





Christ, by MAXIMILIAN Beyer. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1949. 
284 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts book is highly recommended for 
the person who has five dollars to throw 
away on one of the most fantastic and 
irreverent lives of Christ ever written. 
Jesus was the illegitimate son of Joseph 
and Mary, conceived before the mar- 
riage of his parents. After growing up 
under stigma, he entered upon a public 
ministry that lasted about twenty years. 
Some of his teachings have been pre- 
served, but most of them have been 
sadly falsified by his ignorant followers. 
He rebelled against the Jewish concept 
of deity, personified in Jahve, and of 
sin, which was identified with all sexual 
activity. He did not perform any super- 
natural miracles, but he did many of 
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the things reported as miracles in a 
purely natural way, largely using means 
learned on a trip to India. He was cru- 
cified, but on the cross he went into a 
self-induced trance to relieve his pain. 
He was nursed back into a bit of 
strength, and after a month or so finally 
died of his wounds. 


The author has only a smattering of 
a knowledge of New Testament scholar- 
ship. Without the use of any scientific 
principles of criticism he takes what he 
wants from the Gospels and stigmatizes 
the rest as interpolation, fraud, igno- 
rance, and so on. If the reader will re- 
verse every single statement made by 
the author, he will have a rather accu- 
rate life of Christ. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Parable of the Fathers Heart, by 
G. CAMPBELL Morcan. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, 1949. 
96 pp. $1.25. 


IN six brief chapters G. Campbell Mor- 
gan gives an exposition of the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke, making the main em- 
phasis on the Father rather than the 
son in the main parable of this chapter. 
The Father’s unfailing love for the way- 
ward son is the central theme, a love 
which is inexhaustible for the lost and 
straying in every generation. Bible stu- 
dents who have delighted in the plain 
and potent Bible studies by G. Camp- 
bell Morgan’s pen for many years will 
welcome this additional volume. 


Women of the Bible, by A. T. Lunp- 
HOLM. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Illinois, 1948. 270 pp. 
$2.50. 


IN 1923 the author published a two- 
volume edition of Women of the Bible. 
This first printing was followed by a 
second. The present book is the third 
printing of the original, this time in a 
one-volume edition. The presentation is 
rather wooden, but three printings 
would seem to indicate that a great 
many people have found these studies 
interesting and helpful. 





The Work of the Holy Spirit, by WAt- 
TER THoMAS ConneER. The Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, 1949. 196 pp. 
$2.25. 


Dr. Conner is professor of systematic 
theology at Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Fort Worth. He 
has written this book with the pastor 
and theological student in mind rather 
than the technically trained scholar. 
The work reflects, however, the au- 
thor’s own competent and thoroughly 
evangelical scholarship. 

Most of the chapters are given to 
discussing the references to the Holy 
Spirit in the different parts of the Bible 
—the Old Testament, the Synoptics, 
Acts, John, Paul, and First Peter, He- 
brews, and Revelation. No one will 
agree with every detail of the author’s 
interpretations, but all of them are uni- 
formly sane and clear. Throughout the 
book the author warns against danger- 
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BOOKS TO LIVE AND WO 


THE MINISTRY Edited by 7. Richard Spann 


For every minister, outstanding church leaders here discuss with 
warm understanding such vital subjects as the minister’s back- 
ground, qualifications, and call to preach; the minister as 
preacher, counselor, and community leader; and various aspects 
of the minister’s personal life. THe contTriputTors: Harold F. 
Carr, Henry Sloane Coffin, Fred Pierce Corson, Weldon F. Cross- 
land, Raimundo de Ovies, Edward W. and Anna Laura Gebhard, 
Nolan B. Harmon, Seward Hiltner, Paul B. Kern, Murray H. Leiffer, 
Oscar Thomas Olson, Otis R. Rice, Joseph R. Sizoo, A. Frank Smith, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Russell Henry Stafford, D. Elton Trueblood. $2 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP By Andrew W. Blackwood. 


RK WITH 





Ready October 17 


A detailed guide to more effective church organization and more satisfying relations 
with church members. For the active minister and the minis- 


pastor faces daily. 


ment. 





terial student—practical, helpful suggestions on problems every 


$3 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST FOR PAUL 


By Elias Andrews. Paul’s Christology examined in the light of his 
own experience of Christ, the early church, and of Hebrew and 
pagan influences. “A book that challenges.”—Church Manage- 


$3 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Otto J. Baab. A complete picture of Old Testament theology 
—the meaning and value of Israel’s religion today—and a splen- 


did background for understanding the teachings of Jesus. $3.50 


THE PSALMS 


THE FELLOWSHIP 


of the SAINTS 


An en of Christian 
Devotional Literature 


Translated and Interpreted in 
the Light of Hebrew Life and 
Worship 


' 
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t 
By Elmer A Leslie. A fresh and 1 
rewarding translation, commen- {| 
tary, and interpretation—valu- 
able help in understanding the ‘| 
psalms in relation to Israel and ; 
the psalm literature of the an- ,; 
cient East, and in applying their | 
meaning to the issues of life to- | 
day. 448 Paces. $5 « 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. 


Excerpts from the devotional 
writings of 137 great figures 
of the Christian tradition, in- 
cluding 27 living writers. 
Biographical sketches and 
chronological tables. Indexed 
by authors. 800 Paces. $7.50 
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ous applications of the doctrine of the 
Spirit that are magnified by various 
cults and isms. One of his interesting 
characterizations of Barthianism is that 
it is “educated ‘hardshellism.’ ” 


This is a fine little book on a subject 
that is all too little understood. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Reawakening of Christian Faith, 
by BERNARD EuGENE MELAND. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1949. 


125 pp. $2.00. 


THis sensitive and sober little book be- 
gins with a discriminating critique of 
our culture. The author turns away 
from the flat view of life that has been 
fostered by scientism. Only by a recov- 
ery of the dimension of depth through 
faith can we escape the despair that 
besets our day. Facts without meaning 
do not speak to human need. 


This author has gone beyond theo- 
logical liberalism: it was informed too 
exclusively by the scientific mind. The 
best poets of our century have seen more 
clearly the depths of man’s tragedy, al- 
though not many of them have gone 
beyond despair. 


We need a reawakening of faith that 
will at once be faithful to Christian tra- 
dition and speak to the heart of our 
culture. At present the Christian faith, 
even in many of the churches, seems 
“like a force that is spent” (p. 74). If 
the momentous words “love, sin, grace, 
redemption, sacrifice, the cross, life eter- 
nal” are mentioned in polite, educated 
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groups “‘you feel the withdrawal, the 
impatient silence, as if an alien dis- 
course had intruded” (pp. 75 f.). 

The mighty “drama” of Christian 
faith needs a new “controlling idea” 
that will make faith relevant to our cul- 
ture. The author finds this idea in 
Whitehead’s thought, with its emphasis 
on creativity as the infusion of force 
with the tenderness of God. The force 
that dominates our culture is likely to 
destroy us, unless we find a new sensi- 
tivity, that is aesthetic as well as moral, 
that will subdue human assertiveness, 
and permit the creative working of God 
to be released. 

This is superb writing, yet a book 
for the thoughtful reader. Even such a 
reader may feel that the last of the three 
chapters is anticlimactic, unless he 
pauses to ponder its rich meaning. 

These were the Clark Lectures in 
Pomona College in 1947. 


J. Harry Cotton 





The Devotional Bible, Volume II, The 
Gospels According to St. Luke and 
St. John, by TuHeo. Hoyer and H. 
W. GocxeL. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1948. 528 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuis is the second in a Centennial Se- 
ries issued by Missouri Synod Luther- 
ans. Designed to assist personal and 
family devotions, each section contains 
a Gospel passage, a page or two of ho- 
miletical comments, and a prayer. In- 
terpretation is from a traditional and 
extremely conservative point of view. 
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three new John Knox releases— 


DIFFERENT . . INSPIRING .. STIMULATING 


ON TOWARD THE GOAL 


Sermons 
of Hope and Encouragement 
By JOHN CALVIN REID 


2 


DOCTOR OF THE 


By JULIA LAKE 
and EUGENE KELLERSBERGER 


2 


In seventeen truly Scriptural sermons, Dr. Reid urges 
his readers on toward the goal of radiant living, 
never forgetting the ever-present fact of sin, or the 
grand central doctrine of our faith. Dr. Reid has an 
arresting style marked by simplicity, clarity, and 
beauty; and there is not a dull or poorly prepared 
sermon in the entire group. 


HAPPY LANDINGS 


Fly with the Kellersbergers to colorful Caribbean 
islands, canoe through the crocodile-infested African 
waters, visit a 12th-century monastery, climb the an- 
cient footpaths that scale the Himalayas, to see the 
heroes of the fight against leprosy. Breaking through 
the barriers of superstition and unfounded fear, it 
proclaims a message of hope for those with crippled 
bodies but indestructible souls. 


CHRISTIAN WAYS FOR COLLEGE DAYS 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 


| 


Strongly recommended for pastors and congrega- 
tions to give to going-to-college members, this book 
discusses the factors that make up the challenging 
life of the campus; the pitfalls of becoming secular, 
shortsighted, or self-centered; ways of deepening 
faith and conquering doubt. It is rich in wise and 
understanding counsel. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Nature, Man and God, by WiLtiAM 
Tempe. The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1949. 530 pp. $6.00. 


A REPRINT of the famous Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered by Archbishop Temple 
in 1932-1934—one of the great works 
of modern times dealing with the phi- 
losophy of religion. 





A Greater Generation, by Ernest M. 
Licon. The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1948. 149 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is Dr. Ligon’s third book setting 
forth a Christian psychology in relation 
to character formation. His thesis in 
this compact little volume is that we 
cannot meet the grave challenge of this 
atomic age unless we build Christian 
character far more efficiently than we 
are now doing. We have the ideal pat- 
tern, the final philosophy of life, in the 
teachings of Jesus interpreted by his 
character. But to transform personality 
into his likeness, we must abandon arm- 
chair theorizing and obsolete methods 
for the fruitful procedures of science. 
The Beatitudes must first be translated 
into dynamic concepts which are not 
only applicable to the lives of growing 
children today but are standards or 
norms by which to evaluate the success 
of our teaching methods. Thus the Be- 
atitude, “Happy are the pure in heart” 
is to be rendered “Having a dominating 
purpose in the service of mankind.” As 
such, it is one of the great integrating 
traits of personality and its forty-five 
component attitudes fall into four main 
factors, namely: “purposiveness of ac- 
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tion, persistence and dependability, self- 
confidence and vocational choice.” 
Again, “poor in spirit” is to be trans- 
lated: “vision, a genuine belief that one 
can so live his life as to make the world 
a better place to live in.” This integrat- 
ing trait can be analyzed into four fac- 
tors, namely: “a wholesome curiosity, 
creative imagination, growth in inspira- 
tion, and vocational vision.” All the 
essentials of a complete personality can 
thus be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount properly understood. 


The teaching that is necessary to 
transmute these great operational con- 
cepts into life must be child-centered, 
must be carefully planned, must be 
done with the full cooperation of the 
parents in the home and it must be 
judged by its actual fruits. The result- 
ing character must be measured by 
scientifically constructed rating scales 
and constant revision of concepts and 
procedures must be undertaken to pro- 
duce even better results. Fortunately, 
it has been Dr. Ligon’s experience that 
church schools and parents’ institutes in 
which this plan is wholeheartedly fol- 
lowed show a vitality and enthusiasm 
which are astonishing. The very diffi- 
culty of putting Christian concepts into 
action is challenging to young people 
who, in their hearts, do not really want 
an easy way. Hardship, risk, and self- 
giving come natural to them once they 
can see the greatness of the goal. In- 
stead of rattling off Bible verses glibly, 
in this new method they will spend 
months learning the true spirit of one 
Scriptural passage like “take up thy 
cross and follow me.” Dr. Ligon wisely 
insists that prayer and frank discussion 
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both in the Sunday school class and in 
the home are indispensable means of 
growth in character. The final test of 
Christian instruction is how it is lived 
on the playground, at school, at home, 
and on the street. 

This is a searching book for any 
church school teacher and for all Chris- 
tian educators. There is doubtless an 
overemphasis upon Christian ethics and 
not enough emphasis upon worship and 
communion. It would be easy to criti- 
cize the author’s uncritical interpreta- 
tions of Gospel teachings, his assump- 
tion that the Christian way of life is 
comprised in the Sermon on the Mount 
and his tendency towards extreme spe- 
cificity of attitudes at the expense of a 
central total attitude of life commit- 
ment. Yet Dr. Ligon’s Character Re- 
search Project has fourteen years of ex- 
perimental study behind it and has been 
fruitfully adopted by many churches 
with enthusiastic reports of its success- 
ful application. It is the reviewer’s opin- 
ion that pastors, teachers, and parents 
will find in this concise and concrete 
presentation abundant stimulus for a 
profound re-thinking of the church’s 
primary task of Christian character- 
building. They will also find a new 
vista of hope. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 
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Tuis book, prepared for the 2ooth an- 
niversary of the birth of Goethe, con- 
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sists of three addresses delivered by Al- 
bert Schweitzer, as well as an article 
written by him for the magazine Eu- 
rope. A portion of the first address, 
translated by another hand, and the 
whole of the second were included in 
Goethe: Two Addresses, published by 
Beacon Press in 1948. Joy, in his intro- 
duction, points out the similarities in the 
careers of these two giant souls, both of 
whom lived and thought far beyond our 
average attainments. The four essays 
are most revealing of the motives and 
soul of Schweitzer as well as those of 
Goethe. One “Olympian,” writing of 
his great predecessor in his own inimi- 
table way, is fascinating reading which 
lifts one above the commonplace. It is 
a little book much worthwhile. 





Meaning in History, by Kart L6wiTu. 
University of Chicago Press, Chica- 
gO, 1949. 221 pp. $4.00. 


Tus book, which carries the subtitle, 
“The Theological Implications of the 
Philosophy of History,” is a profound 
and thought-provoking study of the sub- 
ject. The term “philosophy of history” 
is used here to mean “a systematic in- 
terpretation of universal history in ac- 
cordance with a principle by which his- 
torical events and successions are uni- 
fied and directed toward an ultimate 
meaning.” One who asks the question 
of the ultimate meaning in history is 
transported into a vacuum which only 
hope and faith can fill. 

He commences with the nineteenth 
century historian Burckhardt, who be- 
lieved in continuity as the key to his- 
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torical understanding, and works back 
through Marx, Hegel, Proudhon, 
Comte, Voltaire, Vico, Bousset, Joa- 
chim, Augustine, Orosius to the biblical 
view of history. Any reader who would 
take these studies as a base and point of 
reference would find himself engaged in 
theological, philosophical, and historical 
research of unlimited proportions. 

This book, then, is not for the gen- 
eral reader. It will, however, repay 
any minister or student of church his- 
tory for his time and effort. While one 
discovers the gaps in his knowledge, he 
is also challenged to further acquisition 
of facts and to deeper inquiry into the 
ultimate cause of things. 


Rosert W. MILEs 





The Faith of a Scholar, by Davw F. 
SwENsSon. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 160 pp. $2.50. 


THE full title of this book, “Kierkegaar- 
dian Philosophy in the Faith of a Schol- 
ar,” suggests its viewpoint. Published 
since the death of the author, it con- 
sists of seven lectures, delivered between 
1927 and 1937 and connected only by 
the consistency of the Christian phi- 
losophy forcibly expressed in each of 
them. Dr. Swenson taught philosophy 
at the University of Minnesota for fifty 
years. At the beginning of his work he 
was so profoundly impressed by Kierke- 
gaard that his major interest ever since 
has been the interpretation to American 
audiences of the thought of the great 
and gloomy Dane. While there are few 
direct references here to Kierkegaard, 
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his influence is seen in both thought 
and style. Although the thought chan- 
nels are those of the abstract thinker 
rather than the Christian preacher, the 
atmosphere is positively Christian, defi- 
nitely theistic, strongly ethical, and sur- 
prisingly orthodox in the evangelical 
sense. One reads the book with admira- 
tion for the keenness of the author’s 
logic, for the clearness with which he 
defines his terms, and for the brilliant 
way in which he analyzes the problems 
of thought and life. The lecture on 
“Evolution and Life’s Values” is the 
finest brief study of the contrasts be- 
tween science and religion that the re- 
viewer has come across in recent years. 


J. J. Murray 





Religion, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1948. 224 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Mickteo is the principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. This little book, 
one of the volumes of The Home Uni- 
versity Library of Modern Knowledge, 
gives a brief survey of the field of com- 
parative religions. In such a brief treat- 
ment of such a tremendous subject, the 
author must make many statements 
without presenting his proof. But the 
author is a scholar of the first rank, and 
he has sought to be thoroughly fair with 
all the religions and the religious ideas 
with which he deals. His treatment of 
Christianity is very sympathetic, and he 
shows the reasonableness of its claim to 
be the crown of all religions. He shows 


the base, crude elements in many re- 
ligions, along with some true insights 
that can be considered the product of 
God’s general revelation. Christianity 
has common truths with some of these, 
but it also has what we may consider 
the highest insights from God’s special 
revelation. The book is not easy, light 
reading, but it will reward careful, dili- 
gent study. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, by Paut BLANSHARD. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1949. 350 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tuts is the one book on the Roman 
Catholic Church, its program and poli- 
cies in relation to American ideals, 
which every Protestant leader, and in- 
deed every American seriously con- 
cerned with the maintenance of our 
American heritage, should read without 
fail. Roman Catholic critics hold that 
the author’s conclusions are “bigoted, 
unwarranted, and fantastic,” but they 
cannot and do not deny the particulars 
on which the conclusions are based. Mr. 
Blanshard, who has had a varied career 
as journalist, public officer, author, and 
social reformer, writes with constant 
references to the sources, and his state- 
ments of fact are documented from the 
best Catholic authorities and from our 
current American life. It is a book to 
own—to read for one’s self and to lend 
to others. 























A Faith for Youth, by JosrepH JAMES 
Murray. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1948. 113 pp. Paper, go cents. 


THERE is a faith for youth, and Dr. 
Murray has the skill to state that faith 
positively and convincingly in a series 
of chapters written in terms modern 
youth can understand. Beliefs do mat- 
ter. Youth needs more than a creed. 
God must have first place. Prayer is a 
reality. Sins must be forgiven. Our 
faith is for the individual and for the 
social order. Our faith is for eternity, 
but we must share it to hold it. With 
illustrations which appeal to youth, and 
with a firm hold on the Bible, the au- 
thor presents the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith with challenging power. 


CHARLES Happon NABERS 





The Wisdom of Catholicism, edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by ANToc 
C. Pecis. Random House, New York, 


1949. 988 pp. $6.00. 


A notable anthology, handsomely bound 
and printed, containing selections of a 
variety of topics from thirty-five Catho- 
lic writers from the earliest times to the 
present (Ignatius of Antioch to Etienne 
Gilson), half of whom belong to the 
undivided church of the West, and the 
remainder of whom should be known 
by Protestants as well as Roman Catho- 
lics. Wisely, the editor has given us 
generous excerpts from some of the tru- 
ly great works (73 pages from the Con- 
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fessions of Augustine; 52 from his City 
of God; 31 pages from the Pensées of 
Blaise Pascal) rather than unsatisfac- 
tory samples from a larger number of 
writers. 





A Popular History of the Catholic 
Church, by Puitie Hucues. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1949. 


294 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts short history of the Catholic 
Church, brilliantly executed, recognizes 
the moral lapses and frequent wordli- 
ness of the papacy, but upholds con- 
tinuously its claims to absolute authority. 
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This unusual new book points the way toa 


new day in effective and fruitful Bible teaching. 
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